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EASTERN 

WORLD 

COUP  D’ETAT  IN  SIAM 

Nobody  can  expect  us  to  be  jubilant 
over  the  news  from  Siam.  Field- 
Marshal  Luang  Pibul  Songgram’s 
come-back  to  power  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  threat  to  the  democratic 
development  which  was  showing  en¬ 
couraging  signs  in  Siam.  His  appeal  to 
civil  servants  not  to  panic  is  cancelled 
out  by  his  announcement  that  he  is 
brining  “experienced  administrators” 
back  to  power.  When  Pibul.  as  the 
head  of  the  military  faction,  became 
Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  1938.  his 
regime  soon  degenerated  into  virtual 
dictatorship,  and  many  of  those  who 
were  holding  office  up  to  now  were 
political  prisoners  during  his  earlier 
spell  of  power.  Those  “experienced 
administrators.”  it  must  be  presumed, 
gained  their  experience  under  Japanese 
occupation.  They  will  now  take  over 
while  democratic  elements  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  back  to  where  they  were  kept 
by  Pibul  during  the  war.  namely,  to 
pnson.  It  seems  astounding  that  the 
Field-Marshal,  whose  earlier  regime 
was  characterised  by  a  strong  pro- 
Japnese  policy,  by  rigid  press  censor¬ 
ship.  a  stranglehold  on  the  legislative 
assembly  and  by  his  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Allies,  should  be  free  to 
play  his  political  game. 

■ 

HOPES  FOR  KOREA? 

In  theory,  it  looks  as  though  Korea  has 
now  been  brou^t  nearer  to  her  wdl- 
deserved  independence.  The  U.S.  pro¬ 
posal.  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  after  certain  modifications 
su^ested  by  India.  China  and  the 
Philipixnes.  provides  for  elections  to  be 
held  in  Korea  before  next  March  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  as  a  first 
step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
Korean  government  embracing  both 


zones.  The  Commission,  winch  in¬ 
sists  of  Australia.  Canada.  China. 
Salvador.  France.  India,  the  Philippines, 
Syria  and  the  Ukraine  (the  latter  refu¬ 
sing  to  take  part)  is  to  expedite  Korean 
independence  through  consultation  with 
the  occupying  powers  and  with  elected 
representatives  of  the  Korean  people, 
and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Korea  during  or  after 
the  interim  period.  The  commission, 
which  is  to  be  given  full  freedom  to 
travel  and  observe  in  both  zones,  is  to 
decide  whether  the  elections  are  to  be 
on  a  national  or  zonal  basis.  The  future 
National  Government  is  to  form  its 
own  security  forces  and  to  “dissolve 
all  military  or  semi-military  formations 
not  included  therein.”  and  to  approach 
the  two  occupying  powers,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain  and  China,  to 
arrange  for  an  evacuation  of  Korea 
within  90  days  “if  possible.”  The 
original  Soviet  propel  to  withdraw 
boffi  occupying  forces  and  to  leave  the 
Koreans  to  their  own  devices,  might 
easily  have  meant  chaos.  As  the  Mos¬ 
cow  idea  of  trusteeship  has  long  been 
dead,  anyhow,  one  can  <mly  hope  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  bow  to  the  voting  of 
46  to  none  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  will  play  its  part  in  the  scheme. 
Otherwise  the  scheme  will  be  illusory 
and  Korean  independence  will  be 
delayed  ad  infinitum. 


THE  NIZAM  REFUSES 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad’s  refusal  to 
sign  the  agreement  with  the  Indian 
Union  which  was  the  outcome  of 
protracted  negotiations,  immediately 
resulted  in  the  resignations  of  the 
Nawab  of  Chhatari,  his  Prime  Minister, 
and  of  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  talks  in  New  Delhi.  Fur¬ 
ther  consequences  will  have  to  be  seen, 
but  the  entry  of  Indian  troops  into 
Junagadh  has  shown  that  Delhi  means 
business.  The  agreement,  which  was  to 
have  bwn  valid  for  one  year,  gave  the 
Nizam  complete  independence.  It 
barral  him  from  maintaining  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  abroad,  though  the 
Hyderabad  Agent  in  Lotion  would  not 
be  recalled.  All  Indian  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  within  two  months’  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Hyderabad 
hopes  to  gain  i^m  the  refusal  to  ratify 
the  agreement  If  a  rcferenlum  is  to 


be  the  alternative,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  three-quarters  Hindu  population  of 
the  State  will  force  their  Muslim  ruler 
to  accede  to  India,  in  s(ate  of  the  power 
wielded  by  the  Ittehad-ul-Muselmin 
organisation.  If  nothing  else,  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  {^evented  conununal 
disturbances  which  now  appear  to  be 
a  definite  possibility. 


KASHMIR 

India  has  certainly  scored  a  point  by 
giving  assurances  that  the  final  decision 
of  accession  to  either  Dominion  rests 
ultimately  with  the  peoi^  of  Kashmir. 
Pakistan’s  prestige,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  suffered  by  trying  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  tribesmen  raided  the  State 
on  their  own  initiative.  It  was  only  too 
easy  for  Indian  statesmen  to  show  that 
neither  heavy  equipment  like  flame¬ 
throwers.  nor  un^mpered  movements 
across  Pakistan,  could  have  been 
secured  without  the  connivance  of  the 
Dominion’s  Government.  U  Sheikh 
Mohanuned  Abdullah  will  not  find  it 
advisable  to  propose  that  Kashmir 
should  remain  a  “neutral”  territory 
under  the  protection  of  both  Dominions 
— which  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  view 
of  the  State’s  strategic  and  economic 
importance — it  is  just  as  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Pandit  Nehru  has  pointed  out 
that  India  is  not  a  secular  state,  but 
that  she  grants  “equal  rights  to  all 
peof^.  whether  they  are  Hindus.  Mus¬ 
lims  or  Sikhs.”  There  are  already  25 
million  Muslims  living  in  India.  While 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  new 
Dominions  should  have  to  face  each 
other  in  more  or  less  open  hosffiity.  it 
is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  their 
differences  should  be  cleared  up  once 
and  for  all. 


BcUcvIng  la  tha  UrMiarn  at  Um  prcM, 
tills  Jauraal  ra^cMats  a  foram  where 
articlee  caatalalag  aiaay  durercat. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 


CAROLINC  I 


,U«NCA 


The  New  Zealand  Government  has  indicated  to  the  Samoans  had  nothing  to  say  about  all  this.  They  were  not 

United  Nations  that  it  is  prepared  to  grant  full  inde-  consulted  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  their  objectiom 
pendence  to  its  former  Mandated  Territory  of  Western  or  their  wishes.  Therefore,  they  received  New  Zealand 
Samoa,  and  a  U.N.  Commission  of  enquiry,  headed  by  rule  without  enthusiasm  and  presently,  when  it  took  a 
Mr.  Peter  Anker,  visited  these  South  Sea  islands,  discussed  drastic  and  wholly  inexcusable  disciplinary  form,  with 
the  matter  with  the  paramount  chiefs  and  reported  its  bitter  resentment.  This  culminated  in  the  tragic  riot  on 

findings  to  the  Trusteeship  Council.  the  Apia  beach  in  1930,  when  noJess  than  six  high  clu^ 


This  is  a  thing  of  far  more  significance  than  at  first  headed  by  the  paramount  chief  Tamasese  were  killed  by 
appears.  It  concerns  the  entire  South  Seas  area  because  fire  from  machine-guns  in  the  hand  of  New  Zealand  police, 
the  action  taken  regarding  Samoa  will  have  wide  reper-  Ever  since  then  the  Samoans  have  been  agitating  for 

ctissions.  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the  other  part  of  independence.  Mostly,  their  resistance  to  New  Zealand 
the  Samoan  Group,  the  American  naval-base.  Pago  Pago,  rule  has  been  of  the  “  passive  ”  character,  but  not  always. 

on  the  island  of  Tutuila.  When  the  New  Zealand  Labour  Government  came  into 

Nothing  is  more  certain  that  if  the  Samoans  are  given  power  in  1935.  it  granted  numerous  concessions,  among 

fuU  self-determination  every  other  Polynesian  community  them  almost  complete  tax-exemption,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  South  Seas  will  demand  it,  and  promptly.  Why  not?  relative  quiet  has  prevail^  for  more  than  a  decade.  But 
Are  the  Samoans  any  more  fitted  for  it  than  the  Tahitians,  the  agitation  for  independence  has  never  ceased  and  only 
the  Tongans.  the  Cook  Islanders?  Or,  when  it  comes  to  last  year  the  paramount  chiefs  went  to  New  Zealand  at 

that,  than  the  Hawaiians?  the  invitation  of  the  Labour  Government,  to  discuss  it 

It  is  true  that  the  “  nationalist  ”  movement  has  been  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  offer  of 

stronger  in  Western  Samoa  than  in  any  other  of  the  independence  now  made  was  given  the  chiefs  at  that  time, 
islands.  But  there  are  reasons  for  that  which  have  only  There  has  been  no  self-ruMng  native  community  in 

indirectly  to  do  with  the  natural  restiveness  against  alien  the  South  Seas  since  the  Samoans  came  under  the  Germans, 
rule  of  the  independence-minded  Polynesian  race.  These  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  so-called  Kingdom  of  Tonga, 

reasons  are  mainly  the  unfortunate  contacts  the  Samoans  where  there  is  a  native  sovereign  with  a  British  consutar 

have  had  with  the  white  man.  Until  three-score  years  ago  “  advisor,”  practically  a  Protectorate  position.  All 

they  were  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  fnM  British  possessions  except  the  colonies  of  Australia  and 
of  foreign  control.  Then,  by  virtue  of  various  manipula-  New  Zealand  are  under  the  British  High  Commissioner 
tions  among  three  great  Powers,  with  which  they  had  for  the  Western  Pacific  at  Suva,  in  the  Fijis.  He  is  also 
nothing  to  do  and  in  regard  to  which  they  were  not  con-  Governor-General  of  this  Crown  Colony.  French  posses- 

suited,  the  Samoans  found  themselves  under  the  German  sions.  New  Caledonia,  the  isolated  islands  of  Fotuna  and 
flag.  This  held  until  1914  when  New  Zealand  took  over,  Wallace,  north-west  of  Samoa,  and  the  far-reaching  arciB* 
and  later  was  awarded  the  Mandate  by  England,  to  whom  pelagoes  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  the  Society  Isla^,  the 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  had  entrusted  h.  The  AusUtds.  the  Gambiers,  the  Marquesas  and  ^  1.000-mite* 
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loDg  coral  archipelago  called  the  TuamoCos.  or  Low 
Islands,  come  under  the  direction  of  thd  French  Governor* 
General  of  New  Caledonia,  at  Noumea. 

American  ^amoa  has  been  a  naval-base  for  more  than 
half  a  century  and  as  such  unda*  military  government. 
In  line  with  the  developing  disposition  to  replace  such  by 
civilian  governments,  and  the  increasing  insistence  upon 
that  by  the  native,  h  is  now  proposed  to  send  civilian 
officials  to  Pago  Pago,  as  also  to  Guam.  But  if  Western 
Samoa  is  given  complete  autonomy  there  is  not  the 
smallest  likelihood  that  the  natives  of  Tutuila  will  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less. 

Such  an  experiment — for  it  cannot  be  called  anything 
else— as  turning  one  small  South  Seas  group  loose  to  go 
it  on  thpir  own  politically  contains  many  elements  of  un¬ 
certainty.  possibly  of  danger.  The  latter  centres  u^n  the 
indubitable  fact  that  there  will  be  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  holder  of  ultimate  authority  in  a  state 
of  complete  independence.  And  among  the  lively-tempered 
Polynesians  it  is  not  always  very  far  from  difference  of 
opinion  to  violent  controversy. 

In  the  case  of  New  Zealand’s  portion  of  Samoa  there 
are  and  always  have  been  three  claimants  to  the  **  king¬ 
ship.”  Prior  to  the  ceding  of  the  group  to  Germany  as 
a  result  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  in  1899.  these  not  only 
fought  among  themselves,  but  they  were  aided  and  abetted 
continually  .by  one  or  another  of  the  three  Powers — 
America,  Britain  and  Germany — ^who  were  anxious,  for 

Strategic  reasons,  to  hold  the  principal  influence  in  the 

Samoan  islands.  It  was  this  sort  of  chicanery  that  very 

nearly  led  to  a  clash  between  the  gunboats  and  the  marines 
of  the  three  countries  on  the  eve  of  the  hurricane  of  March. 
1899.  when  most  of  the  naval  vessels  were  destroyed. 

The  three  kingly  aspirants  are  just  as  active  to-day  as 
ever  they  were,  and  each  is  equally  determined  to  rule, 

in  the  event  of  Samba  being  given  her  complete  indepen¬ 
dence.  These  claimants  hold  three  titles.’  Maleitoa, 
Tamasese  and  Mataafa.  In  the  old  fighting  days  the 
British  backed  the  first,  the .  Ani«icans  the  second  and 
the  Germans  the  third.  At  the  moment  New  Zealand 
recognises  Maleitoa  as  “  long.”  Lately  the  title  “  Mataafa 

wK'awarded  to  a  paramount  chief  named  Famuuina.  He 

was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  more  active  phases  of  the 
^wradic  resistance  to  New  Zealand  rule  that  has  beat 
|(»ng  on  few  more  than  thirty  years.  The  father  of  Tama¬ 
sese  was  <»e  of  the  high  chiefe  killed  in  the  aforesaid  riot, 
in  1930.  . 

This  correspondent  has  interested  and  concerned  him¬ 
self  with  Samoan  politics  for  nearly  twenty  years,  going  to 
Geneva  in  1935  to  discuss  the  position  on  behalf  (ff  the 
Samoans  with  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission. 
There  he  met  and  talked  with  this  same  M.  Anker,  a  Dane, 
who  headed  the  UNO  commission  to  the  islands  and  who 

then  was  secretary  of  the  Samoan  Division  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Mandates  Commissitm  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Neither  he.  however,  nor  anybody  else  connected  with  the 
Cmnmission  had  even  been  to  Samoa  or  knew  an3^thing 
•bout  conditions  there  other  than  what  was  learned 
ffirough  the  report  of  the  Mandate  submitted  yearly  by 

the  New  Zealand  High  Commissioner  in  London,  and 
nobody  could  pretend  that  that  was  precisely  objective. 
Something,  theq.  is  certainly  being  gained,  inasmuch 


as  the  U.N.  is  so  for  improving  vpoa  die  tactics  of  tla^ 
Leagtie  of  Nations  as  to  send  its  own  representatives 
to  t^  with  the  natives  and  estimate  for  themselves  the 
chances  of  a  ixomotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  islanders 
and  a  reasonable  safeguard  of  the  large  European  interests 
if  fuU  independence  is  granted.  But  the  main  thing  to  be 
settled  is  the  question  ^  who  is  to  be  king,  assuming  the 
form  of  future  government  will  be  a  monarchy.  MaUkoa. 
the  present  nominal  king,  recently  married  a  “  ccxnmona.’* 
daughter  of  a  woman  who.  as  it  happened,  was  this  corres- 
pondoit’s  laundress  in  Apia.  He  is  a  young  man.  Mataafa 
is  an  elderly  dignified  Samoan,  ^  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  of  corresponding  physique. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  all  should  go  weU  and  go 
well  indefinitely,  what  of  the  other  Polynesian  island- 
communities?  In  Tahiti — which  means  virtuaUy  aU  that 
large  Frrach-ruled  area — a  nationalistic  feeling  has 
developed  since  the  war  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  been 
temporarily  placated  by  the  promise  of  a  direct  reprwra- 
tative  from  there  in  the  French  Parliament,  srxnething 
never  before  enjoyed.  Also,  there  are  promises,  not  yet 
implemented,  according  to  the  latest  information  from 
Papeete,  of  a  considerable  measure  of  local  autonomy 
through  a  joint  European-Polynesian  island  council. 

In  the  two  large  groups  called  the  NtHthero  and 
Southern  Cooks,  colonies  of  New  Zealand,  there  is  also 
growing  a  nationalistic  movement,  demanding  that  the 
islands  return  to  the  independent  monarchy  they  were 

three-score  years  ago  before  New  Zealand  annexed  them— 
not  asking  the  pk^ount  chieh*  permission,  it  is  hardly 

necessary  to  note. 

Nobody  who  knows  the  Polynesians  and  their  para¬ 
mount  chiefs  would  suggest  for  a  mcmaent  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intelligence,  they  are  not  fit  for  indei^n- 

dcncc.  The  difficulty  docs  not  lie  there,  it  lies  mainly 
in  the  multiplicity  of  conflicting  claims  for  the  leadership, 

claims  over  which  Polynesian  chiefs  have  fought  evn 
since  the  white  man  knew  anything  about  them  and 
probably  fen*  hundreds  of  years,  maybe  thousands,  before 
that.  For  the.  Polynesians  are  fighters  and  the  Samoans 

are  the  “fighUngest”  of  them  afi.  They  ate  ^cctiy 
fearless  and  they  can  be  very  savage.  The  Tahitians  aw 

milder,  but  if  you  happen  to  be  among  even  those  when 
they  are  really  arous^  it  is  not  something  you  will  be 
likely  to  forget. 

The  suggestion  is  made.  then,  that  it  would  be  better 

for  aU  these  i^nds  to  come  under  a  penod  of  trusteeship, 
in  the  course  of  which  those  chiefs  entitled  to  Ipadcrship 
c^d  be  trained  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  thereof, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea — not  prevalent 
among  them  now — ^that  such  duties  and  responsibilities 
comprise  a  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  and  of  aspira- 

tions  toward  personal  aggrandisement  to  the  common 

welfare.  It  is  ako  necessary  that  a  definite  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  be  decided  upon,  if  a  kingship  then  a  permanent 
plan  of  succession  established,  if  a  democracy  then  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  pc^mlar  decision  made.  Ncme  of  these  things 
can  be  done  overnight.  If  radical  experiments  in  self- 

govemment  arc  embarked  upon  among  pc^k  who  never 
have  had  experience  therein  confusion  is  certain  and 
trouble  possifaJe. 
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PROGRESSIVE 

by  T.  V.  A.  Isvaran  Trade 

SOME  sixteen  years  ago.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar 

accepted  the  position  of  Constitutional  Adviser  to  His 

Higto  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore,  and  five  yean 

later  he  assumed  charge  as  Dewan.  “Today.**  as  His 
Highness  declared  recently  in  accepting  Sir  C.  P.  Rama* 
swami  Aiyar’s  resigMtion.  **  Travancore  has  achieved  an 
international  reputation  as  a  result  of  his  unremitting  and 

devoted  labour.  His  contribution  towards  the  promulga¬ 

tion  of  the  Temple-Entiy  Proclamation,  the  abolition  of 

cafMtal  punishment,  the  establishment  of  the  Travancore 
University,  and  the  comprehensive  hiubanding  of  the 
State’s  natural  resources  are  among  the  outstanding  features 
of  his  administration.  His  prompt  steps  for  the  ixxx:ure- 
ment  and  rationing  of  rice  and  other  fo<^  averted  threaten- 
famine  conditions  at  a  critical  period.  His  financial 
measures  au^ented  the  State's  revenues  fourfold  without 
resort  to  additional  taxation.*’  A  period  of  office  so  rich 
in  achievement  would  merit  recognition  everywhere,  and 
the  ruler  and  people  of  Travancore  have  been  fortunate 
to  retain  for  so  long  a  period  the  constructive  and  dyn^c 
leadership  of  one  of  the  aUest  statesmen  and  most  scintil* 
lating  wrsonalities  modem  India  has  produced. 

“  Travancore.”  as  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  himself 
claimed  recently  when  discussing  future  relations  with  the 
new  Dominion  of  India.  “  was  never  conquered  or  over-run 
by  the  British.  The  Travancore  Treaty  w,as  a  contract 
between  the  British  and  Travancore  Government.  The 
final  treaty  of  friendship  is  dated  1805,  and  there  again, 
although  the  rulers  of  Travancore  conceded  certain  powers 
of  advice  there  was  no  question  of  conquest  or  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  suzerainty  as  such.  ...  In  these  circumstances, 
Travancore  will,  at  the  end  of  June.  1948,  revert  to  her 
status  of  1795.”  Subsequent  events  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  less  aloof  attitude  towards  the  Delhi  Administration,  and 
the  Constitutent  Assembly,  than  was  originally  adopted, 
but  the  retiring  Prime  Minister’s  own  summary  of  the 
present  position  is  that  ”On  the  15th  August  the  State,  on 
the  lapse  of  Paramountcy.  has  reassumed  its  position  as  a 
sovereign  independent  unit,  subject  to  certain  agreements 
with  the  Dominion  of  India  on  matters  of  common 
concern.” 

Under  the  British  regime,  the  status  of  the  Indian 
States  in  relation  to  the  Impuial -Power  was  one  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  co-operation.  Under  the  new  regime,  co-operation 
will  not  be  liking,  but  the  question  of  sutordination  is 
neither  imj^ed  or  accept^.  In  effect,  whereas  under 
British  overkmlship  the  unity  of  India  was  the  (uodua  of 
a  form  of  constitutional  conscription,  the  status  and  sfwt 
of  Indian  States  now  associating  themselves  with  the  Inffian 
Union  is  that  of  political  volunteers.  Their  allegiance  is 
only  likely  to  be  retained  if  that  relationship  is  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted,  and  provided,  therefore,  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  revive  the  defunct  doctrine  and  practice 
of  paramountcy.  As  an  accompaniment  of  the  autocratic 
and  alien  form  of  government  now  superseded,  para¬ 
mountcy  cannot  be  resurrected.  On  the  contnuy.  the 
democratic  and  national  form  government  now  estab¬ 
lished  can  create  comi^ete  co-operation  between  the 


TRAVANCORE  ! 

Commissioner  for  Travancore 

Provinces  and  the  States  only  on  the  basis  of  complels 
equality.  Indeed,  the  superiority  complex  developed  by 

many  Indian  leaders  in  relation  to  the  Indian'  States  hit 

never  been  so  lacking  in  solid  justification  as  it  is  to-dty. 

To  take  only  one  example:  in  the  States,  the  co». 
munal  conflict,  now  so  rampant  though,  perhaps,  tempoia- 
rily  outside  their  borders,  has  always  been  kept  wit^ 

very  narrow  limits.  If  the  retort  is  made  that  this  restraint 

has  been  due  to  autocratic  repression,  the  obvious  rejoindtf 

is  that,  in  this  field,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  too  high 
a  price  can  be  paid  for  democratic  freedom.  It  is  “  auto¬ 
cratic  ”  Travancore.  not  ”  democratic  ”  India  which  long 
since  took  the  most  significant  step  towards  the  abolition 
of  untouchability.  The  Temple-Entry  Proclamation  in  that 
State  has  not  yet  found  many  imitators.  Or  take  literacy, 
where  one  of  the  retiring  Dewan’s  achievements  was  tte 
introduction  of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  by 
successive  and  quick  stages  throughout  the  State  which  wu 
already,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office,  the  most 
literate  unit  in  India.  In  the  new  Dominions,  under  the 
scheme  evolved  by  Sir  John  Sargent  and  accepted  in  {xio- 
dole  by  the  Dominion  Governments,  compulrory  primary 
education  will  not  be  in  full  operation  for  another  forty 
years,  if  then.  If  a  widespread  system  of  education  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  sodal  and  political  progress,  the 
rulers  of  Travancore  and  their  advisers  for  generations  past 
are  beyond  reproach.  The  fact  that  in  “  British  ”  India, 
primary  education  wiU  foUow,  instead  of  preceding,  aduh 
suffrage  does  not  necessarily  {m>ve  that  this  is  tiie  most 
profitable  sequence. 

Indeed,  the  initial  “celebrations”  of  Indian  political 
independence,  if  one  may  so  describe  current  and  recent 
occurrences  in  most  of  tiie  provinces,  suggest  a  contrary 
judgment.  Travancore.  like  the  new  Dominions,  is 
acquiring  a  new  constitution,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
ba^  on  the  Westminster  model  enhances  its  v^ue  as  a 
great  experiment  in  a  country  so  vast  in  size  as  India,  and 
with  so  heterogenous  a  population  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  worid’s  greatest  political  laboratory.  Under 
the  new  TravatKX)re  Constitution,  although  it  px)vides  for 
adult  suffrage,  the  Executive  will  be  irremovable,  and  the 
various  Departments,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  indivi¬ 
dual  Ministers,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Committees  of  the 
Legislature.  In  the  Upper  House  re{»esentation  will  be 
functional,  and  both  Houses  vrill  consist  exclusively  of 
elected  representatives.  As  explained  by  Sir  C.  P.  Rama¬ 
swami  Aiyar:  “  The  Chairmen  of  the  six  Conunittees  wi9 
be  elected,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  should  worit  together 
and  have  joint  consultations  on  matters  of  common 
interest  In  other  words,  practically  the  whole  Govern¬ 
ment  is  handed  over  to  the  Legislature,  who  will  have  to 
develop  conventions  and  joint  responsibility.  If  this 
system  worics  time  is  nothing  to  prevent  H.H.  the 
Maharajah  nominating  the  Dewan  from  the  Legislature. 
The  next  step  may  be  to  make  his  nomination  dependent 
on  the  good\^  of  the  Legislature.  But  these  are  matters 
which  have  to  be  decided  on  the  success  of  the  jvesat 
experiment.** 
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THE  DISPLACED  PERSONS  OF  INDIA 


by  R.  L.  C.  Fooitit  (Calcutta) 


The  new  Governments  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  have 

suddenly  been  confronted  with  a  Displaced  Persons 
problem  comparable  in  numbers  to  the  corresponding 

problem  of  Chntral  Europe,  and  even  more  difficult  in 
many  of  its  other  aspects.  About  three  million  people 
have  already  abandoned  their  homes  in  the  Punjab  and 
taken  to  the  road,  and  the  pitiable  movement  still  con- 

tinucs.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  a  further  miUion  wiu 

foDow.  Very  roughly,  the  Muslims  of  East  Punjab  who 
have  sought  sanctity  in  Pakistan,  balance  the  Sikhs  and 
other  Hindus  of  West  Punjab  who  have  fled  into  India, 
but  in  no  sense  has  it  bc«n  an  organised  exchange  of 
population.  Both  Governments  were  unprepared  ^  it 
and  both  made  strenuous  efforts  to  stop  it.  The  respective 
Premiers.  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr.  Liaquat  All  Khan,  dis* 
playing  great  personal  courage,  together  toured  the  riot- 
areas  preaching  peace  and  trying  to  dissuade  local  minority 
commtmities  from  packing  up  and  joining  the  two-way 
traffic  of  refugees.  But  fear,  hatred  and  violence  had 
gained  too  strong  a  hold.  Appeals  to  reason  get  no 
hearing,  and  so  much  of  the  available  transport  and  other 
resources  of  each  Province  is  occupied  in  shepherding 
refugees  that  ordinary  administration  cannot  function. 
Even  the  departing  are  not  allowed  to  go  in  peace. 
Refugee  trains  and  road  columns,  though  provided  with 
military  escorts,  are  constantly  attacked  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  As  each  party  arrives  among  its  own  co¬ 
religionists  it  spreads  its  quota  of  atrocity  stories  and 
inflames  the  urge  for  retaliation  Thus  the  whole  shocking 
tragedy  takes  its  course  and  fulfils  itself. 

Each  of  the  Punjabs  has  lost  most  of  its  settled 
minority  commimity,  useful  productive  people  who  contri¬ 
buted  their  full  share  to  the  economic  life  of  the  district, 
and  has  received  in  exchange  destitute  refugees  who  must 
be  accommodated,  fed.  clothed  when  the  winter  comes, 
and  •  ultimately  resettled.  But  where?  Hopes  are  still 
entertained  that  they  can  be  induced  to  return  to  their 
iKxnes.  and  from  every  point  of  view  that  would  be  the 
ideal  solution.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  most  likely  one. 
Owners  of  land  and  buildings  may  go  back  when  condi¬ 
tions  improve,  but  the  poor,  the  landless  and  those  whose 
property  has  been  destroyed  or  stolen  have  nothing  to  gain 
for  what  they  will  consider — understandably — as  risking 
drir  lives  all  over  again.  An  exchange  of  population, 
unsought  by  either  side,  has  taken  place,  and  sooner  or 
iMer  ffie  tasks  must  be  faced  of  resettlement  and  absorp¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  refugees  is  heartrending. 
They  are  crowded  together  in  open  camps,  without  shelter, 
without  sanitation,  without  one  single  vestige  of  comfort. 
The  best  they  can  hope  for  in  coming  months  is  enough 
food  to  avoid  starvation  and  enough  luck  to  escape  cholera. 

Numbers  of  them  have,  of  course,  spilled  over  into 
orighbouring  Provinces  and  States,  bringing  communal 
bitterness  "with  them.  This  led,  in  Delhi,  to  very  severe 
rio^g  and  the  dislodgement  of  Delhi’s  own  Muslim  popu¬ 
lation  (nearly  one  third  of  the  total),  who  are  now 
encamp^  in  the  Purana  Qila  (Old  Fort)  and  other  open 


spaces,  under  military  protection.  The  United  Provinces 

Congress  Government,  chiefly  owing  to  the  personality  of 

the  Premier,  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  has  so  far  kept 

its  subjects  in  restraint  and  retained  most  of  its  Muslim 
minority.  But  spasmodic  rioting  has  broken  out  at  several 
places  near  the  Punjab  border  and  Muslim  villages  in  the 
whole  of  that  area  are  repotted  to  be  very  unsettled. 

Patiala  State  remains  quiet  in  the  rural  districts  but  28,000 

Muslim  refugees  from  Patiala  Qty  have  taken  refuge  in 

Bahadurgarh  Fort.  Muslim  Bahawalpur  State  has  lost 
50.000  Hindus,  foUowing  communal  rioting  on  August  21st. 
Here  again  the  disturbances  were  confined  to  the  towns 
and  most  of  the  refugees,  with  their  cattle  and  belongings, 
passed  unmolested  into  East  Punjab. 

In  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  the  intensification 
of  communal  feeling  has,  paradoxically,  averted  civil  strife 
instead  of  promoting  it.  The  N.W.F.P.  is  an  almost  wholly 
Muslim  province,  but  until  recently  Congress  had  a  strong 
hold  over  it  owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  Khan  Abdul 
Gaffar  Khan,  “  The  Frontier  GandhT*  Up  to  August  this 
year  there  was  a  Congress  Government,  supported  by  a 
Congress  majority  in  tlw  Provincial  Assembly.  But  it  had 
been  agreed,  as  part  of  the  June  3rd  Plan,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  N.W.F.P.  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  par¬ 
titioned  countries  the  Province  should  join  was  to  be  UAen 
not  by  the  sitting  Assembly  but  through  a  referendum. 
Gaffar  Khan  and  the  Government,  realising  that  they  could 
not  win  the  referendum  on  a  straight  issue  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  decided  to  boycott  it  and  started  among  the 
Pathans  a  separatist  movement  for  an  independent  State 
— Pathanistan.  The  referendum  resulted  in  a  ballot  of 
just  over  SO  per  cent.,  solidly  in  favour  of  Pakistan.  This 
result  was  a  clear  defeat  for  the  Government,  which  should 
then  have  resigned;  but  they  refused  to  do  so  and  had  to 
be  deposed,  ^fore  they  could  organise  any  serious  resis¬ 
tance  to  their  successors  in  office,  however,  the  Punjab  was 
in  turmoil.  A  wave  of  communal  feeling  swept  over  the 
Pathans.  and  Congress  found  their  following  decimated, 
and  the  League  theirs  correspondingly  strengthened,  almost 
over-night  As  the  temperature  rose  in  the  Punjab  the 
N.WJF.P.  went  off  the  boil,  and  the  secessionist  movement 
has  now  lost  most  of  its  force. 

Over  the  whole  picture  hangs  the  cloud  of  a  coining 
food  shortage.  It  is  estimated  that  6S.000  tons  of  cereals 
have  been  immobilised  as  a  result  of  partition  and  subse¬ 
quent  disturbances,  and  the  Punjabs.  once  the  richest 
granaries  of  India,  will  both  need  assistance  from  outside 
to  feed  their  refugees.  The  place  of  immediate  danger, 
however,  is  the  (Thittagong  area  of  Eastern  Pakistan. 
There,  owing  to  disastrous  floods,  famine  conditions  have 
been  prevalent  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  deaths  from 
starvatioiT  in  some  villages  have  undoubtedly  occured. 
Though  small  additional  supplies  of  rice  have  been 
obtained  from  Burma,  and  Western  Pakistan  is  shipping 
wheat,  the  position  is  not  likely  to  improve  until  the  main 
rice  crop  is  harvested  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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KASHMIR  “QUIZ” 


by  May-Gen.  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C>B.,  DS.O. 

(The  third  and  concluding  articU  on  WHITHER  THE  NEW  DOMINIONS,  by  Major  General  Hartwell 
has  been  held  up  until  next  month  to  permit  publication  in  November  of  the  above.) 


IF  and  when  this  artick  ever  sees  the  light  of  day.  it  may 
have  ceased  to  be  a  “  Quiz  ”  and  all  the  answers  may  be 
neatly  tabulated  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  moment  of  writing  tlwre  are  many 
distinctly  puzzling  features  in  the  Kashi^  situation,  and  a 
somewhat  obscurantist  tendency  in  the  Press,  so  much  so 
that  one  wonders  to  what  extent  the  public  may  put  two 
and  two  together  and  make  the  answer  three-r-i.e..  of  less 
importance  than  it  should  be. 

The  general  background  of  the  situation  is  clear 
enough.  A  Hindu  Maharajah;  a  predominantly  Moslem 
population  with  a  pro4Z!ongress  minority  influentid  in 
Government  circles  rather  than  numerically  large;  direct 
land  communications  with  India  almost  non-existent  (it  is 
believed  the  Ravi  is  not  effectively  bridged  between  Lahore 
and  Chamba  State);  those  with  Pakistan  easily  cut;  a  non¬ 
self-supporting  State  with  economic  dependence  heavily 
weight  towards  Pakistan;  a  decision  by  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  to  adhere  to  India  obviously  at  l^t,  accelerated  by 
the  need  for  protection  against  inter  alia  its  own  subjects; 
the  implied  promise  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  that 
such  help  is  an  “  ad  hoc  ”  step,  subsequent  to  which  the 
final  choice  as  between  accession  to  India  or  Pakistan  will 
be  decided  by  plebiscite. 

Although  the  late  Maharajah  was  in  some  ways,  no 
doubt,  a  more  “  autocratic  ”  ruler  than  his  successor.  Sir 
Hari  Singh,  his  hold  on  State  affairs  was  tenuous  and  real 
exercise  of  control  passed  increasingly  into  the  hands  of  a 
cabal  of  Pundits,  Moslem  political  conscience  being  un¬ 
awakened.  This  rule,  nevertheless,  has  for  some  time  not 
been  regarded  as  enlightened  by  the  bulk  of  the  peopk  of 
Kashmir,  although  bearing  less  hardly  on  the  Dogra 
population  of  Jammu,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  State, 
whence  the  majority  of  the  armed  and  police  forces  are 
drawn.  The  late  Maharajah’s  feelings  were,  moreover, 
inclined  to  be  Anglophile,  an  attitude  resented  by  the 
Pundit  cabal  and  probably  largely  responsible  for  their 
pro-Congre^  leanings  in  the  past.  On  his  first  accession. 
Sir  Hari  Singh’s  influence  was  not  greatly  felt,  and  the 
cabal  extendi  its  strangehold  on  State  and  Government 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  doubtful  what  real  influence  is 
exercised  by  the  Maharajah,  except  in  his  orntrol  over 
officer  selection  for  the  State  Forces,  which  is  paramount 
and  in  which  he  takes  4he  greatest  interest,  “  political  ” 
screening  being  severe.  He  is  no  Anglophile. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  “set  up’’  one  of  our  first 
questions  may  well  be  “  What  is  the  sense  or  motive  of  the 
request  by  the  Government  of  India  (sic)  to  the 
leader  of  the  (Moslem  minority)  National  Con¬ 
ference  Party  to  form  an  interim  Government?’’ 
Notoriously,  the  mistrust  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  for  “  renegade  ”  Moslem  bodies  is 
at  least  as  great  as  for  Hindus,  so  the  move  can  hardly  be 
an  olive  branch  to  Pakistan.  Is  it  intended  then  as  such 


towards  the  majority  Moslem  population  of  Kashmir  itself? 
The  latter  are  almost  ccxnpktely  illiterate  and  uneducated, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  just  plain  damn-si^, 
nor  that  they  would  not  grasp  tlw  tactic  if  Sheikh  AbduHah 
is  to  be  us^  merely  as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  Pumfit 
cabal’s  approach  to  the  promised  plebiscite. 

(As  this  goes  to  Pre^  it  is  reported  that  the  primaijr 
objet^ve  of  the  “rebels’*  appears  to  be  Sumbal.  the 
headquarters  of  the  “Natioi^  Conference”  Party— lo 
what?)  Further,  since  the  Hindu  cabal  of  Pundits  b 
unlikely  to  desire  its  own  extinction,  how  comes  it  abost 
that  “  The  Government  of  India  ”  have  made  this  request 
in  a  Princely  State?  Has  Sir  Hari  Singh  himself  abrogated 
his  own  rule? 

Incidentally  the  advocacy  by  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Kashmir  of  the  aforementioned  plebiscite  in  a  State 
with  an  80  per  cent  Moslem  population  must  have  caused 
some  surprise.  Was  this  insist^  ujMn  by  the  Governor 
General  of  India  before  military  aid  was  forthcoming? 
Were  these  two  Governments  counting  on  the  wide 
dispersal  of  the  Moskm  population  in  a  land  without  com¬ 
munications  and  their  consequent  abstention  from  i 
recording  a  vote?  Had  a  miracle  happened  and  at  least 
one  Government  in  the  world  really  embraced  Democratic 
idealogy  without  stint?  Or,  more  likely,  where  and  what 
exactly  was  the  Nigger  in  the  Woodpile?  In  all  his 
shameful  nakedness  he  is  now  disclosed  as  Restricted 
Suffrage — restricted,  that  is.  on  a  property  and  literate 
basis,  which,  apart  from  the  adherents  of  the  National 
Conference  Party,  must  exclude  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
80  per  cent.  Moslem  majority. 

Next,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  Press  that  the  State 
military  forces  have  proved  of  little  or  no  value.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Dispersal  is  not  the  answer,  as  the 
“  trouble  ”  has  been  foreseen  for  some  time.  So  far  as  is 
known,  confirmed  in  the  Press,  battalions  are  now 
organised  on  a  “  class  ”  basis  of  Moslem  and  Dogra.  and 
the  defection  of  the  former,  which  seems  to  have  occurred, 
should  not  necessarily  have  affected  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Dogra  units.  It  is  not  accurately  known,  after  the 
expansion  of  the  last  war.  what  forces  the  State  maintained, 
but  a  fair  estimate  would  be  four  to  five  Dogra  units  fully 
trained.  The  “  invaders  ”  are  estimated  at  not  more  than 
2.000  armed  and  organised  tribesmen,  and  “rebel” 
elements  presumably  armed  sparsely,  if  at  all,  may  bring 
the  “gang”  up  to  10,000.  but  the  military  value  of  the 
latter  must  be  practicailly  nil  and  cohesion  less.  And  yet 
the  reinforced  State  forces  have  apparently  been  unable  to 
hold  the  approaches  to  Baramula.  The  Dogra  units  were, 
of  their  kind,  by  the  end  of  the  war  singularly  well  trained, 
especially  in  the  officer  cadre,  and  the  exits  to  each  country 
beyond  Baramula  are  vital.  What  has  gone  wrong?  Is  it 
conceivabk  that  the  Dogras  of  Jammu  are  more  for  State 
unity  than  for  cabal  dcHnination?  One  wonders. 
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Was  .the  a.vailabiljty  .and  dispositional,  citnation  of  disguised  as  the  ptpverbial  melon — and  **  how  come  **  this 
Indian  troops  such  as  to  make  it  absolutely  ^^ntial  that  modem  organisaticm  and  training  of  the  tribesmen?  One 
the  first  and  most  widely  advertised  Indian  assistance  can’t  help  wondering  whether  all  this  is  not  going  to  be 
djould  take  the  fcnm  of  a  “  class  ”  Sikh  unit?  Possibly;  rather  an  ”  awkward  one  ”  for  Mr.  Jinnah  at  the  forth- 
but  if  not  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  anything  better  coming  Lahore  Conference,  especially  as  he  would  be 
calculated  to  harden  and  embitter  Moslem  opinion  in  and  diffident  about  suggesting  that  Afghanistan  had  presented 
out  of  Kashmir  and  to  encourage  immediate  (and  more  them  to  the  Hazaros  or  to  adorn  the  Black  Mountains, 
distant?)  protagonists  to  **  make  an  end.”  Mosl^  women  even  if.  which  I  can’t  believe,  it  had. 
used  to  frighten  their  children  o’nights  with  the  threat  that  Next  question:  Having  regard  to  the  foregoing,  when 
“  Ranjit  Singh  will  get  thee  ”  and  recent  happenings  in  the  is  a  ”  rebel  ”  an  **  invader  ”  and  vice-versa?  The  Press 
Punjab  can  hardly  Imve  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Indian  can’t  have  it  both  ways,  and  I.  mysdf.  am  confused, 
authorities  altogether.  Even  the  detested  ”  Johnnie  Gurk  ”  Incidentally,  such  State  artillery  as  may  have  existed  would 
would  have  been  less  provocative.  But  I  expect  he’s  busy,  certainly  have  been  Dogra  manned. 

It  has  been  authoratively  stated  (a)  that  the  “  rebels  ”  Since  it  seems  that  if  Pakistan  and  India  are  to  survive 
(or  ’’invaders”)  are  in  possession  of  an  apinrciable  economically,  they  must  be  economically  closely  inter- 
snnament  of  3.7  in.  artillery,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  related,  and  since  of  the  two  Dominions  this  inter-relation- 
mortars.  and  (b)  that  on  the  resultant  ”  international  ”  ship  is  even  more  essential  to  Pakistan,  can  it  really  be 
situation  being  explained  to  them  by  General  Cracie  (who  accepted,  as  stated  in  reports,  that  the  Pakistan  Govem- 
has  apparently  succeeded  General  Messervy  as  C.  in  C.  ment  commenced  the  game  of  cutting  each  other’s  economic 
Pakistan)  the  Pakistan  authorities  thought  better  of  their  throat  by  using  the  economic  weapon  against  Kashmir  to 
threat  to  send  troops  to  Kashmir  and  have  not  done  so.  help  the  Poonah  Moslems.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
although  it  is  admitted  that  ”  soldiers  on  leave  ”  (and  so  statesmanship  and  foresight,  may  this  not  in  fact  have  been 
out  of  control;  the  old.  old  blood  feud  request  “  May  I  a  local  bright  idea  not  sponsor^  by  the  Pakistan  Govem- 
have  ten  days’  leave  to  cut  my  cousin’s  throat?”)  may  be  ment  at  all?  If  so.  the  statement  that  it  was  so  sponsored 
involved.  But  so  far*  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  leave  is  extremely  mischievous.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than 
details  have  been  permitted  to  take  the  larger  ordnances  for  quite  irresponsible  elements  to  have  cut  the  Murree— 
with  them.  Whence,  then,  this  artillery?  The  nearest  (and  Baramulah  road  almost  anywhere,  and  the  far  less 
that  of  local  manufacture)  of  which  I  have  ever  known  in  important  Bhaniwal  route  is  n<M  too  difficult.  If.  on  the 
tribal  areas  was  in  Waziristan.  where  I  have  little  doubt  other  hand,  this  was  in  reality  a  sample  of  Pakistan  states- 
the  Faquir  of  Ipi  would  be  most  unwilling  to  part  with  manship.  one  may  well  abandon  any  remnant  of  hope  for 
them  at  this  juncture,  and  thence  they  certainly  could  not  the  future.  In  any  case  Mr.  Jinnah’s  first  official  ”  com- 
have  reached  Kashmir  except  through  Pakistan,  no  doubt  munique  ”  on  the  Kashmir  troubles  is  hardly  reassuring. 

THE  N.W.  FRONTIER  OF  PAKISTAN  * 
An  Active  Volcano 

by  G.  FiteCerald-Lee  _ 

undefined  until  1893.  when  a  Frontier  Commission,  in 
which  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  was  the  British  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  determined  what  has  since  been  die  frontier,  known 
as  the  “  Durand  Line.”  The  Amir  accepted  this  line  and 
his  subsidy  was  increased  by  fifty  per  cent 

The  Durand  Line,  purely  military  in  its  considerations, 
took  no  account  whatever  of  the  natural  distribution  of 
peo|^  and  the  territories  inhabited  by  them.  Being  all 
people  of  the  hills,  the  natural  frontiers  of  the  tribal  areas 
are  rivers  and  valleys;  yet  throi^hout  the  six-hundred-mile 
z  length  of  the  Durand  Line,  from  Kashmir  to  Baluchistan, 
no  length  of  any  river  forms  the  border,  and.  with  few 
exceptions,  the  fimtier  either  cuts  clean  across  a  mountain 
range  runs  along  the  crest,  in  each  case  tracing  one  part 
of  a  tribe  inside  Afghanistan  and  the  other  part  outside  it! 
Any  reliable  ethnological  map  of  the  area  will  show  such 
trib^  names  as  Mohmands.  Ghilzas.  Waziris,  Mandu 
Khels  and  many  others  written  across  the  dividing  line  of 
the  frontier. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has.  therefore,  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  British  with  a  troublesome  frontier  which 


FIFTY-FOUR  years  ago.  dictated  by  purely  military 
strategy,  a  serious  diplomatic  error  was  made  by  the 
British  in  India,  die  consequences  of  which  have 
become  more  and  more  serious  each  year  until  to-day.  in 
spite  of  the  creation  of  the  separate  Dominion  of  Pakistan, 
t^  problem  is  one  which  may  affect  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia.  The  question  is  simide :  To  what  part  of  Asia  does 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  Pakistan,  geographi¬ 
cally  and  ethruAogiccdly,  belong?  The  answer  is  eqtially 
simple:  Afghanistan.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  that  territory 
is  in  Pakistan  (as  it  previously  was  in  British  India)  and 
not  Afghanistan;  and  therein  lies  the  trouble. 

In  1879  AM-ur-Rahman  IGian  ascended  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan.  It  was  not  an  enviable  position  for  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  disorder.  This  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  possessed  great  personal  qualities,  but  his 
actions  as  a  rul^  were  naturally  limited  by  his  resources. 
He  was  hardly  in  a  poution  to  refuse  the  ’’subsidy”  of 
nearly  £100.0(X)  offer^  to  him  by  the  British  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  strong  standing  army  and  setting  up  arsenals  for 
it.  llie  frontier  between  India  and  Afghanistan  remained 
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was  detennined  r^ardkss  of  ethnological  considerations. 

The  peoi^es  between  the  River  Indus  and  the  Durand  Line 
are.  and  always  have  been,  of  Af^n  stock,  and  they  are 
proud  of  this  fact;  they  detest  being  in  any  wav  associated 
with  the  people  on  t^  fdains  to  the  East  of  the  Indus, 
although  this  does  not  api^y  so  much  to  their  Muslim 
brethren  the  Punjabi  Mussutmns.  but  it  certainly  does  to 
the  Sikhs  and  Hindus. 

The  numerically  and  socially  most  important  sections 
of  the  Province  are  the  Pathans;  they  and  other  Muslims, 
mainly  the  Waziris.  constitute  ninety*five  per  cent  of  the 
population.  These  Pathans.  led  by  Sirdar  Abdul  Ghaffir 
klun.  have  already  staked  their  claim  for  a  separate  state 
of  “  ^thanistan.”  and  towards  the  south  of  the  Province 
is  a  district  already  well-known  as  **  Waziristan.”  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  for  reasons  similar  to  the  Pathans. 
may  also  want  to  be  separated  from  Pakistan. 

Pathans  and  Waziris  are  both  of  Af^ian  stock:  the 
most  suitable  situation  to  them  would  be  to  have  their 
territories  included  in  Afghanistan,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  rest  until  this  has  been  achieved;  “  Pathanistan  and 
**  Waziristan  ”  bdng  merely  compromises  or  half-way 
stages. 

Outrages  have  already  been  committed,  and  are  still 
being  committed,  by  irresponsible  non-Muslims  on  holy 
Muslim  places  in  India.  News  of  these  outrages  is 
exaggerate  on  its  way  to  the  Frontier;  it  arouses  anger 
and  is  further  exaggerated  on  its  way  through  the  tribal 
areas  and  into  Afghanistan;  and  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Kabul  the  story  may  even  teU  of  the  wanton  destruction  by 
Sikhs  and  Hindus  of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Af^n  Kings 
and  other  atrocities  of  first-rate  importance,  llie  effect  of 
such  rumours  (accepted,  of  course,  as  truths)  on  the  minds 
of*  Afghans.  Pathans  and  Waziris  can  only  be  realised  fully 
by  those  who  know  these  great  and  brave  warriors,  who 
hold  their  religion  far  above  anything  personal,  including 
life  itself.  The  Hindu  defends  his  religion  on  principle: 
the  Sikhs  and  Muslims  defend  theirs  with  every  ounce  of 
their  hearts  and  souls. 

Throughout  history  the  non-Muslim  nations  have 
learnt  to  fear  the  word  jihad,  it  means  a  War  of  Vengeance 
(or  straight  conquest)  by  the  Sons  of  the  Holy  Prophet, 
in  which  every  Muslim  who  is  killed  becomes  a  shcd^,  a 

martyr.  The  danger  of  a  jihad  against  India  increases  Frontier  Province 

diily.  H  it  comw  to  PM8.  the  pt^nt  nume^l  superiority  |.,Uu 

of  Hindus  Sikte  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  wtele  been  twumed  to  the  Al 

of  Islam  and  the  rault  to  both  sides  may  weU  oonsOtirie  i„mniational  frontiers, 
the  greatest  tale  of  destruction  m  human  history,  and  the  .  Judging  by  the  eve 
follorag^^.  famines  and  pestil^  ^ost  ,,4*  a.,  j,, 

unthinkable.  The  very  bravery  and  fame  on  the  battlefield 
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obviously  be  done,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this  mew 
Pakistan  would  be  able  to  rid  herseu  of  what  otherwise 
be  a  source  of  permanent  trouble,  loss  of  lives  and  expeiue 
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WhatevWraay  be  the  political  likes  and  dislikes, 
ambitions  and  frustrations  of  either  side,  however,  the 
■atural  ethnographical  and  geographical  boundary  between 
Afghanistan  Pakistan  is  ap[X'oximately  as  follows: 

Conunencing  at  the  Baro^i^  Pass  on  the  present  fron¬ 
tier.  about  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Gilgit.  the  Mastuj 
River,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Pass,  should  Constitute  the 
frontier  as  far  as  Mastuj.  here  turning  due  south  by 
proceeding  up  a  tribut^  of  the  Mastuj.  to  due  east  of 
Chitial.  From  this  point  the  frontier  should  turn  south- 
westwards  down  the  valley  until  it  meets  the  Dir  River. 


The  line  s>hould  then  continue  down  the  Kabul  to  the 
Indus;  then  right  down  the  Indus:  past  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
to  the  Gumal  River;  turning  up  the  Gumal  River  and 
meeting  the  (xesent  frontier  again  at  Domandi. 

As  things  are  at  present,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
century,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  politically  dangerous  parts  of  Asia.  A  frank 
acceptance  of  its  ethnological  and  geograf^cal  rights  by 
transferring  it,  along  the  fix>ntier  suggested  here,  to 
Afghanistan,  would  to  a  very  great  extent  remove  the 
existing  anomaly  and  the  dangers  connected  therewith. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ORIENTAL  LEARNING  (2) 

by  Sir  John  Pratt,  K.B.E.,  CM.G. 


Teaching  in  the  universities  has  suffered  hitherto 
from  the  philological  bias  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  a  preceding  article.  Language  is 
the  indispensable  foundation  of  scholarship.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  an  end  in  itself  but  rather  the  avenue  of 
approach  to  the  real  purpose  of  oriental  scholarship,  which 
is  the  understanding  of  oriental  civilisations  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  better  relations  between  the  different  families 
(rf  mankind.  Unfortunately,  however,  history,  religion,  etc., 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  “  background  ”  subjects, 
while  the  philologist  has  tended  to  become  what  Sir 
Richard  Livingstone  might  call  a  “  mere  technician,”  which 
be  defines  as  “  a  man  who  understands  everything  about 
his  subject  except  its  ultimate  purpose  and  use.”  One  of 
the  unhappy  results  of  this  development  is  that  for  most 
oriental  language  honours  schools  history,  religion  and 
litri-ature  are  lumped  together  in  a  single  ”  background  ” 
paper,  while  art,  law  and  philosophy  are  as  often  as  not 
completely  omitted,  lliis  clearly  fails  to  achieve  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  which  should  be  to  give  the  student  an  integrated 
view  of  the  culture  associated  with  his  principal  language. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Scarbrough  Commission 
apressed  the  view  that  the  balance  should  be  restored  by 
fecial  concentration  on  non-Iinguistic  subjects. 

The  contact  and  discussions,  for  which  the  1946 
Conference  in  Oxford  afforded  the  opportunity,  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  co-ordinated  action  along  agreed  lines. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  further  conferences  of  the  same 
kind  should  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and  a  resolution 
accordingly  adopted  instructing  the  Organising  Com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  for  the  nexs  meeting  and  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  placing  the  Conference  on  a  permanent  footing 
uid  for  carrying  on  and  developing  the  work  it  had 
initiated.  Three  other  Committees  were  also  appointed: 

(a)  to  formulate  a  programme  of  translations;  (b)  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  scheme  for  microfilming  MSS  and  rare  books,  and 
(c)  to  plan  a  Journal  for  reviewing  orientalist  publications 
and  for  providing  a  current  bibliography. 

At  the  second  Conference  which  was  held  iij' Cam¬ 
bridge  in  August  of  this  year,  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
were  received  and  the  constitution  for  an  Association  of 
British  Orientalists  was  duly  adopted.  As  thert  «re 
already  a  number  (rf  Societies  waking  in  the  oriental  ffeld. 
often  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  activities  but  with  no 
Co-ordination  and  no  point  of  contact,  the  Conference 


was  careful  to  abstain  from  establishing  another  such 
Society.  The  Association  of  British  Orientalists  has  no 
settled  place  of  abode,  no  annual  subscription,  no  activities 
except  in  so  far  as  Aere  is  a  definite  piece  of  woric  to 
be  done,  no  existence  even,  except  in  the  form  of  Special 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Conference  for  the  study  or 
prosecution  of  specific  projects  The  Association  is  a  sort 
of  disembodied  spirit  which  seeks  to  get  useful  work  done 
and  to  stimulate,  guide  and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
all  persons,  societies  and  agencies  working  in  the  oriental 
field.  The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  set  out  in  the 
Constitution  adopted  at  Cambridge,  are: 

(a)  To  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  British  orientalists. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdcan  and  abroad  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  eastern  civilisations. 

(c)  To  hold  Conferences  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
two  years  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common 
interest. 

The  three  specific  projects  now  being  studied  and 
prosecuted  relate  to  translations,  microfilms  and  an  Orien¬ 
tal  Year  Bo(A.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  transla¬ 
tions  project  has  drawn  up  initial  lists  of  the  wcvks  of 
which  translation  are  most  urgently  needed,  but  a  begin¬ 
ning  cannot  be  made  until  fi^s  are  available  to  secure 
publication  of  the  translations  and  to  provide  honoraria 
for  the  translators.  The  suggestions  made  at  the  Cam- 
bridfe  Conference  were:  (a)  that  the  Oriental  Translations 
Series,  which  were  originally  maintained  out  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Royal  i^iatic 
Society  should  be  revived  on  an  enlarged  and  more 
organised  basis;  and  (b)  that  translation  projects  should 
be  planned  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  develop 
ultimately  into  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-American 
Trandation  Institute. 

The  Microfilming  Committee  has  circulated  libraries 
outlining  a  scheme  for  microfilming  all  oriental  unica 
pti^rv^  in  British  libraries  and  establishing  a  central 
bureau  where  the  master  film  would  be  deposited.  The 
total  cost  of  this  scheme  would  be  about  £8,000  to  £10.000. 

The  (Mental  Year  Book  ClOTimittee  has  planned  a 
Year  Book  td  take  the  place  of  the  former  German  publi¬ 
cations  which  collapsed  during  the  war.  Scholars  are 
available  to  edit  the  various  sections  and  if  the  project 
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could  be  earned  through  English  would  replace  German 
as  the  vehicle  of  oriental  bibliography.  The  Year  Book 
would  contain  about  300  pages.  The  cost  for  the  first 
thousand  cojaes  would  be  about  £850,  fm*  the  second 
thousand  about  £100,  and  the  cost  erf  administration  would 
be  about  £1.000.  The  Committee  has  failed  to  find  any 
publisher  or  learned  society  to  sponsor  the  project 

All  three  projects  are  thus  held  up  for  the  lack  of 
funds,  but  in  view  of  the  recommeffdations  of  the  Scar¬ 
brough  Commission  and  the  far  sighted  policy  of  the 
Government  there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  overcome.  The  analysis  of  the  |H^nt  posi¬ 
tion  in  t^  Report  of  the  Scarbrough  Commission  (i»ges 
21  and  22)  shows  that  there  is  no  systematic  organisation, 
that  far  too  little  research  work  has  been  done  by  British 
scholars  and  that  literary  facilities  are  incomplete  and 
little  co-ordinated.  Later  paragraphs  (pages  32  and  33) 
point  out  that  there  are  vast  ^Ids  of  research  of  every 
description  awaiting  the  graduates  qualified  to  undertake 
it.  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  translation  work  un¬ 
attempted,  that  the  numbers  of  translators  should  be 
increased,  that  increased  funds  should  be  provided  for 
publication  of  the  results  of  research  and  that  insufficient 
provision  has  been  made  for  building  up  and  maintaining 
libraries  for  the  use  of  students  and  research  workers. 

These  and  other  defects,  the  Conunission  believed, 
could  cmly  be  remedied  by  “  calling  into  existence  a  body 
of  scholi^  of  high  intellectual  attainments”  and  its 
reconunendations  were  framed  with  that  object  in  view. 
The  obvious  corollary  would  seem  to  be  that  University 
scholars  should  get  together  and  put  forward  concrete 
projects  on  the  lines  of  those  made  by  the  three  Commit¬ 
tees  referred  to  above;  and  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  hope 
that  the  finance  and  machinery  required  to  carry  these 
projects  into  execution  will  not  present  great  difficulties 
once  contact  has  been  established  between  the  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Conference  and  the  Bodies  set  up  by 
the  Government  and  the  Universities  Grants  Cmnmittee 
to  implement  the  recommendation  of  the  Scarbrough 
Commission. 

“The  establishment  of  an  Oriental  Centre,”  says  the 
Scarbrough  Report,  “  would  be  a  very  important  comple¬ 
ment  to  our  proposals  for  the  revival  of  oriental  studies.” 
An  Oriental  Centre  in  Lemdon  is  usually  envisaged«as  a 
building  of  imposing  proportions  and  attractive  appearance 
containing  a  Library  and  a  Museum  of  Oriental  Art  and 
Antiquities,  which  would  absorb  all  existing  oriental 
libraries  and  museums,  writing  rooms  and  reading  rooms, 
lectiue  halls,  rotuns  for  social  gatherings  and  for  State 
Receptions  and  accommodation  for  the  various  Societies 


interested  in  the  East  This,  of  course,  is  the  smt  of  mag> 
nifi<5ent  project  which  everybody  approves  in  princi|dt 
which  is  discussed  on  and  off  for  years  and  which  h 
usually  pigeon-holed  for  future  consideratkm.  If.  however, 
the  problem  wetc  approached  from  a  different  angle  that 
mig^  be  a  better  ctonce  not  onty  of  arriving  sooner  it 
the  desired  goal  but  of  accomplishing  someuiing  usefiil 
on  the  way.  A  suggestion  to  that  effect  was  discussed  at 
the  C!ambridge  Conference.  If,  for  example,  the  Govet# 
ment,  acting  through  the  Bodies  set  up  to  imj^ment  tht 
recommendations  of  the  Scarbrough  Commissitm  wouU 
grant  the  necessary  financial  aid  to  enable  the  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Cmiference  to  carry  their  projects  into 
execution  with  the  co-operation  of  existing  Orientd 
Libraries  and  Societies  the  machine^  thus  created  mi^ 
well  form  the  nucleus  from  which  in  course  of  time  an 
Oriental  Centre  might  come  into  existence  by  a  natural 
process  of  growth  and  development. 

Proposals  for  international  collaboration — particulaih 
with  the  Americans  and  the  French — were  received  win 
much  favour  by  the  deference  The  Scarbrough  Report 
pays  tribute  to  the  value  of  collaboration  with  Chinese 
scholarship  and  points  to  the  long  tradition  of  Anglo- 
American  co-operation  in  institutions  of  learning  in  C^ 
which  has  rendered  such  great  service  in  drawing  the 
three  countries  closer  together.  One  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Report  is  the  establishment  at  Peking  of  as 
English  speaking  Research  Institute  by  non-governmental 
bodies  representing  English.  American  and  Chinese 
scholarship.  If  the  plans  of  the  Translations  Committee 
are  carried  out  such  an  institute  might,  in  time,  be  balanced 
by  a  corresponding  Anglo-American  Translations  Institute 
established  on  this  side.  As  regards  the  French,  it  was 
felt  to  be  important  that  “the  two  largest  groups  of 
Orientalists  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  should  colla¬ 
borate  in  every  way  possible.”  and  as  a  first  step  it  it 
hoped  to  arrange  for  French  orientalists  to  attend  the  next 
C!onference  of  British  Orientalists  which  it  is  planned  to 
hold  in  two  years  time,  namely,  in  1949. 

There  is  thus  good  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of 
the  present  situation  is  that  British  orientalists,  ac^ 
independently,  are  themselves  planning  jo  carry  out  projecti 
which  are  exactly  the  kind  of  projet^  contemplated  in  the 
Report  of  the  S^brough  C(Hnmission.  The  spontaneoui 
character  of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  oriental 
studies  in  this  country  is  proof  that  it  is  inspired  mainly 
by  a  disinterested  desire  to  know  more  about  the  great 
civilisations  of  the  east  and  by  a  realisation  of  the  value  of 
the  contribution  they  can  make  towards  the  curing  of  the 
spiritual  disorder  of  our  time. 
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SCULPTURE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


I'TIHE  most  vital  art  in  India  is  sculpture.  Painting, 
except  for  the  magnificent  Ajanta  frescoes,  is  aho- 
geth«  a  lesser  art.  owing  more  to  the  rare^  air  of 
courts  and  kings  than  to  the  strong  pulse  of  Indian  life 
itself. 


The  first  sculpture  we  know  of  in  India  comes  from 
the  Indus  VaU^  cities  of  Harappa  and  Mohenjodaro, 
which  flourished  some  three  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Small  figurines  of  dating  girls,  of  the 
Mother  Goddess,  of  a  male  dancer,  reliefs  of  the  buB, 
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which  was  worshipped,  have  been  foimd  among  the  ruins 
(rf  the  buried  brick  houses.  They  have  this  live  dymunic 
fl^ty  found  in  Indian  sculpture  during  its  best  periods, 
^trasting  with  them  are  some  formalised  busts  (rf 
important  personages,  evidently  inspired  by  contemporary 
Mesopotamian  civilisation.  One  bronze  figurine  of  a 
dincing  girl.  nude,  with  heavy  bracelets  and  necklets, 
has  ex-afifinities  with  medieval  South  Indian  bronze 
figures,  made  for  private  worship. ,  The  Indus  Valley 
people  are  considered  to  have  b^  Dravidian.  Their 
cities  were  overwhelmed  by  the  flooded  Indus,  as  the 
lemains  of  other  cities  have  been  found  above,  and  later 
they  were  submerged  into  a  new  Aryan  civilisation, 
developed  by  the  I^o-Persian  tribes  of  nomadic  hunters 
and  warriors  who  came  over  the  Hindu  Kush  and  settled 
down  in  the  land.  Probably  the  new  civilisation  was  a 
fusion  of  the  two.  • 

Sculpture  emerges  again  in  northern  India  in  the  3rd 
century.  B.C.  with  some  figures  of  Yakshas  and  Yakshis. 
Vedic  deities  of  the  four  quarters,  perhaps  lingering 
traces  ctf  the  fertility  goddess,  the  Mother  Goddess  of 
Mohenjodaro.  Just  as  Christianity  absorbed  pagan  rites 
and  festivals.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  absorb^  pagan 
and  older  deities,  festivals  and  customs,  giving  them  a 
new  meaning  or  sometimes  merely  using  them  unques- 
tioningly  as  part  of  their  tradition. 

The  first  great  empire  in  India  was  the  Mauryan 
Empire,  carved  out  by  Chandragupta.  who  had  met 
Alexander  the  Great  and  been  fired  by  the  idea  of  world 
domination.  Chandragupta’s  grandson.  Asoka.  was  c(m> 
verted  to  Buddhism,  then  a  ctmiparatively  small  monastic 
lect,  after  seeing  ;the  pain  and  havoc  wreaked  oh  innocent 
people  by  his  Kalin^  war.  He  set  up  great  monolithic 
pillars  of  sandstone,  inscribed  with  his  edicts  and  articles 
of  faith  at  key  points  in  the  empire,  and  also  inscribed 
rocks.  The  pillars  are  magnificent,  polished  to  a  surface 
like  a  mirror,  beautifully  inscribed  and  crowned  with  a 
bell  capital  (m  the  top  of  which  sit  heraldic  formalised 
fions  of  Babylonian  origin.  He  must  have  engaged  master 
craftsmen  from  Persepolis  to  do  the  job.  with  Indian 
workmen  working  under  them. 

Buddhism,  through  the  Emperor’s  example  and 
teaching  became  the  most  popular  religion  in  the  land  and 
the  custmn  of  erecting  stupoi  and  building  monasteries 
became  a  pious  exercise  for  the  rulers  and  the  rich.  The 
Mupas  are  the  conical  relic-shrines  with  the  symbols  of 
the  Buddha — footprints,  lotus,  wheel,  elephant — ^but  no 
image.  The  image  of  the  Buddha  was  developed  some 
centuries  later. 

Round  the  stupa  it  was  the  custmn  to  erect  stone 
railings  ending  in  a  fine  gateway,  all  of  which  were  carved 
with  the  stories  of  the  different  births  of  Buddha,  his 
former  lives,  and  the  people  and  animals  whd  came  to 
bring  him  their  offerings.  On  annual  feast  and  fair  days 
diese  stupas  were  the  objectives  of  streams  of  pilgrims 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  from  far-<^  parts 
oi  India  if  centre  was  a  particulariy  holy  one. 

One  of  these  centres  of  pilgrimage  was  Bharhut.  and 
Acre  Indian  sculpture  propa  begins.  It  is  2nd  century 
B.C.  and  the  sculptured  railings  and  gateway  portray  in 
tone,  with  a  naive  innocence  and  fr^hness.  the  life  of 


the  people  and  the  Indian  scene  of  that  day.  Here  are 
no  languid  court  beauties  or  exotic  foreigners:  the  people 
who  come  to  make  their  offering  to  the  Most  Wise  who 
had  completed  his  cycles  of  mirth  and  rebirth  are  the 
people  of  the  fields  and  villages  of  Northern  India,  round¬ 
cheeked.  smiling,  open-eyed;  sturdy  peasants  and  meny 
village  girls  gossiping  at  the  well;  a  husbandman  with  hu 
wife  and  children  .  .  .  and  the  Indian  animals,  not  the 
heraldic  beasts  of  Babylon,  but  elephant,  den.  ti^. 
jackal,  crocodile,  buffalo.  And.  in  addition.  Indian 
flowers  and  creepers  and  fruit,  idl  oarved  with  plastic 
genius  and  robust  enjoyment  by  the  anonymous  guild- 
craftsmen  of  those  early  Buddhist  times. 

This  is  the  first  time  in*the  world’s  history  that  a 
delight  in  natural  forms  appears  in  sculpture.  In  Egypt 
and  Assyria  fruit,  leaf  and  flower  patterns  were 'develop^ 
only  as  stylised  ornament  and  bore  little  relation  to  the 
originals.  Greek,  and  later  Roman,  sculptors  regarded 
the  human  body  as  an  end  in  itself.  Only  in  India,  where 
there  is  so  much  (ff  natural  beauty,  lushness  and  variety, 
did  sculptors  and  painters  frmn  earliest  times  to  late  Middle 
Ages,  t^e  a  real  delight  in  re|Voducing  what  they  saw 
around  them.  To  both  Buddhist  and  Hindu,  all  life  is 
(me;  so  this  was  not  ^ust  ornament,  but  a  pious  exercise 
and  part  of  the  lesscm  in  stone  the  sculptor  was  carrying 
out. 

This  sculpture  was  monumental,  not  meant  to  be 
worshi(q;>ed.  and  it  told  the  Buddhist  stories  to  the  ordinary 
people  who  could  not  read.  As  such  it  played  a  great  part 
m  the  life  of  the  people.  Buddhist  fervour  at  one  time 
reached  such  a  high  pitch  that  one  king  was  forced  to  issue 
an  edict  forbidding  any  man  or  woman  who  had  family 
responsibilities  to  leave  them  and  bec(mie  a  monk  or  a^ 
nun,  (m  pain  of  severe  punishmrait 

The  stupas  of  Bhariiut  and  Sanchi  were  built  in  the 
open,  but  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ’s  birth  the 
custom  oi  carving  out  monasteries,  assembly  halls  and 
stupas  from  the  natural  caves  found  in  the  Western  Ghats 
became  prevalent.  The  stupa  was  erected  at  the  end  of  a 
kmg  assembly,  or  church  hall,  surrounded  by  pillars,  copied 
from  the  pillm  in  wo(xlen  buildings  which  held  up  the 
r(x>f.  A  horseshoe  arch  crowned  the  entrance  to  the 
assembly  hall,  guarded  by  huge  figures — human  beings, 
elephants,  som^imes  the  royal  (kmori  on  whose  patronage 
the  shrine  and  monastery  rested.  From  an  open  courtyard 
radiated  rock  passages  leading  to  the  abbot’s  cell  and  the 
tiny  h(^owed-out  cells  of  the  monks,  with  their  stone  shelf 
for  a  bed.  their  stone  bo<A-shelf  and  lamp-niche.  These 
cave  temples  were  usually  in  inaccessible  places  which 
to-day  can  onfy  be  reach^  by  the  old  slow  methods  of 
walking,  riding,  or  travelling  in  a  bulhx^-cart. 

The  sculpture  is  part  of  the  cave  itself;  it  is  architec¬ 
tural  and  cannot  be  separated  from  its  natural  setting. 
Seeing  it  to-day.  one  is  impressed  by  hs  calm  and  grandeur. 
No  fr^  or  con^  is  sh<mn  in  this  early  Buddhist  sculpture; 
there  is  no  dualism  between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  it  makes 
one  believe  in  an  archaic  world  where,  although  pain  and 
disease  and  poverty  and  death  and  injustice  must  have 
exist^  as  tb^  do  always,  the  people  were  content  with 
the  teaching  at  the  Bwldha  and  accepted  their  lot  with 
an  overriding  joy  in  being  alive  and  in  the  richness  of 
the  pastoral  Indian  scene. 
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ANTI-FOREIGNISM  IN  SHANGHAI 

by  Vcdentin  Chu  (Shanghai) 


ANTI-FOREIGNISM  does  exist  in  China,  although  it 
may  not  be  as  serious  as  some  have  depicted.  Both 
Chinese  and  foreigners  are  responsible  for  this  con* 
dition,  which  is  a^avated  by  the  multitudinous  malad¬ 
justments  of  the  post-war  period  as  well  as  by  misunder¬ 
standings  which  arise  between  peoples  of  divergent 
cultures.  It  is  the  product  of  a  number  of  factors,  some 
natural,  others  artificial. 

To  understand  the  real  cause  why  a  Shanghai  city 
councillor  declares  that  the  formation  of  a  Unit^  Power 
Company  with  international  investments  is  a  ‘‘loss  of 
sovereignty.”  or  why  a  group  of  Chinese  pedicab  drivers 
bully  a  foreign  woman,  one  must  look  back  into  China’s 
recent  history  and  her  present  social  set-up. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  glorious  history.  China 
firmly  believed  herself  to  be  the  Middle  Kingdom.  After 
300  years  of  corrupt  Manchu  misrule  and  warlordism. 
China  had  in  reality  become  a  sick  dragon,  and  when  she 
was  swept  by  the  tide  of  western  culture,  backed  by  its 
material  superiority,  her  decadent  ancient  art.  literature 
and  morals  cower^  before  the  proud  products  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  China  accepted  the  name  “Sick 
Man  of  East  Asia.”  and  called  herself  “  a  plate  of  loose 
sand.” 

There  is  no  denying  that  many  pre-war  world  powers 
took  advantage  of  China’s  open  door  and  exploit^  her. 
China  remembers  all  this — although  she  knows  quite  well 
that  such  conditions  were  brought  about  by  her  own  weak¬ 
ness.  During  the  last  few  centuries  nationalism  had 
never  really  seeped  into  the  Chinese  masses.  It  did  during 
the  Japanese  invasion.  Patriotic  fervour,  rising  from  un¬ 
speakable  tragedies  and  misery,  made; the  people  believe 
that  their  government  was  perfect,  and  the  Allies  were 
angels  in  disguise. 

V.J,  Day  brought  disillusionment— and  bitterness. 
They  forgot  that  huge  armies  have  never  been  armies  of 
angels:  that  in  its  armies  every  country  has  thieves,  mur¬ 
derers.  ruffians,  as  well  as  scholars,  heroes  and  the  salt  of 
the  earth;  and  that  corruption  is  unavoidable  even  in 
the  best  governments  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  the 
psychological  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
It  will  come  down  again,  but  probably  not  before  some 
damage  is  done  to  China’s  international  goodwill. 

China  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  foreigners  do 
not  have  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  ffiey  live 
with.  Thus  only  the  English-speaking  portion  of  the 
Chinese  population — a  minority — has  close  contact  with 
foreigners.  Besides  a  handful  of  intellectuals  and  respect¬ 
able  business  men  on  both  sides,  the  rest  of  the  contact 
is  mainly  between  cook-boys,  amahs,  curio  pedlars,  yes- 
man  clerks  on  one  side,  and  snobs,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
misbehaving  soldiers  and  businessmen  who  think  China 
is  all  right  as  long  as  their  pockets  are  filled,  on  the  other. 
Many  unpleasant  incidents  happened  here  which  woidd 
have  been  smoothed  out  had  there  been  no  language 
barrier.  • 

One  important  factor  ^at  incited  China’s  anti-foreign 


sentiments  has  been  the  action  of  a  small  number  of 
American  G.I.’s  and  sailors,  whose  public  display  of 
roguish  frolics  and  rowdyism  have  created  resentment 
among  the  Chinese  population.  While  far-sighted  pwple 
disconnect  these  individual  acts  with  America’s  national 
policy,  labourers,  shop  clerks,  and  young  and  hot-headed 
students  were  highly  incensed.  Leftist  propaganda  helped 
to  tip  the  balance.  It  is  true  that  no  military  men  back 
from  the  fields  can  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  peace¬ 
time  community,  and  Chinese  military  rowdyism  has  been 
far  more  serious.  But,  as  in  every  other  country,  foreigners 
are  foreigners.  The  hurt  is  magnified  by  the  super-sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  a  people  who  have  just  shaken  off  their  yoke 
of  unequal  treaties,  and  are  still  suspicious  of  outsiders. 

Some  of  the  notorious  cases  that  have  received  inter¬ 
national  attention  are:  the  Peiping  rape  case,  the  drowning 
of  two  persons  in  Nanking  by  drunken  G.I.’s.  the  stabbing 
of  a  p^icab  driver  by  an  American  merchant  seaman, 
and  the  accidental  kilUng  of  a  student  by  a  Chinese  driver 
of  an  American  firm.  Many  Chinese  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  these  were  ordinary  criminal  cases  provided 
fair  trials  were  given. 

Through  the  behaviour  of  a  few  unscrupulous  countiy- 
men  m  China.  America  has  lost  its  face.  And  when  its 
government  started  to  dictate  matters  to  the  Chinese 
government,  the  reaction  was  not  so  pleasant. 

For  decades,  the  Chinese  have  unconsciously  but 
traditionally  classified  foreigners  into  three  categories: 
Asiatic  foreigners  and  negroes,  towards  whom  they  show 
no  hostility  except  curiosity;  the  “  see-yang-ren  ”  or  “  West 
Ocean  people,”  including  Spaniards.  Portuguese  and 
South  Americans;  and  finally  Che  **  ou-ma-ren,”  or  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Americans. 

The  condescending  attitude  of  many  nationals  of 
major  European  powers  in  pre-war  days  was  philo¬ 
sophically  received.  One  of  the  most  quoted  sayings, 
which  seldom  fails  to  appear  in  discussions  ^bout  Sino- 
foreign  relations,  is  a  placard;  “Chinese  and  dogs  not 
allowed.”  said  to  have  stood  before  a  public  park  d^des 
ago.  Similar  dirty  linen  was  repeatedly  washed  in  public 
whenever  various  forms  of  paper  war  touched  upon  the 
questions  of  racial  or  national  discrimination. 

Reports  from  the  United  States  on  the  lynching  of 
negroes,  and  from  British  territories  on  the  social  ostracism 
of  Chinese  and  Eurasians,  have  caused  many  Chinese, 
especially  the  students,  to  express  doubt  in  or  even  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  democracy  aired  by  these  two  countries— a 
deplorable  sign  of  cynicism  which  is,  however,  quite 
human.  It  is  heartening  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Americans.  Britons,  and  other  foreigners  have  publicly 
and  privately  condemned  the  narrow-minded  attitude  of 
their  own  countrymen.  They  are  reinforcing  what  mission¬ 
aries  and  educators  have  b^n  striving  to  do  for  a  long 
time. 

Quite  a  few  foreigners  have  written  letters  to  news¬ 
papers  under  a  nom-de- plume,  blasting  China  from  her 
government  down  to  street  hawkers,  and  from  the  days  of 
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Confucius  to  the  time  when  foreign  troops  would  again 
occupy  Shanghai.  These  outbursts,  while  most  probably 
spontaneous  reactions  to  some  isolated  incidents,  have 
certainly  helped  to  widen  the  rift.  What  most  foreigners 
in  Shanghai  are  OMnplaining  of  are:  the  inefficient  police 
system,  trade  discrimination,  the  inability  and  corruption 
of  civil  servants,  and  the  filth  in  the  streets. 

The  police  system  of  the  defunct  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  was  scrapped  together  with  its  adminstrative 
system  as^  “poisonous  residue  of  imperialism”  after 
V.J.  Day.  The  present  police  system  is  a  strange  con¬ 
glomeration  of  Chinese  red  tape.  Japanese  deductives.  con¬ 
tinental  methods,  a  bit  of  American  equipment,  and  a 
ghost  of  British  pattern.  Any  reform  required  may  have 
to  wait  until  the  unification  of  the  country  has  been 
achieved. 

Chinese  businessmen  have  been  complaining  as 
vociferously  as  foreign  ones  against  the  restrictive  measures 


impofi^  by  the  government.  What  makes  the  situatirai 
complicated,  however,  is  some  rivalry  between  these  two 
groups.  The  Chinese  shipowners’  repeated  opposition  to 
foreign  shipping  interests  has  been  partly  responsible  for 
anti-foreign  sentiments  in  the  press.  Whether  the  oppo¬ 
sition  was  due  to  pure  patriotism  or  tinged  with  commercial 
interest  is  a  moot  point.  Besides  artificial  factors  like 
trade  rivalry  and  political  intrigue  is  the  pure  and  simple 
bullying  by  some  uneducated  Chinese,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  of  the  inefiicient  policing. 

In  reality,  xenophobia  exists  in  different  degrees  in 
every  self-respecting  country.  In  China  it  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  It  is  a  reaction  to  old  grievances  and  racial 
discrimination,  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  nationalism,  a 
natural  product  of  linguistic  d^erences  and  of  cultural 
barriers.  The  pendulum  will  swing  back,  and  ultimately 
remain  at  the  golden  mean  as  everything  has  done  in 
Chna.  if  no  rash  action  is  indulged  in  by  either  party. 


ANTI-FOREIGNISM  IN  CHINA-Another  Viewpoint 

by  J.  R.  Kaim  (Shanghai) 


WHILE  Mr.  Chu  certainly  is  ri^t  in  stating  that 
there  is  some  xenophobia  in  China  to-day.  political 
developments  during  and  after  the  war  are  as  much 
responsible  for  its  existence  as  other  reasons.  By  the  end 
of  the  Pacific  War.  the  majority  of  Chinese  middle-class 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coolie  class,  were  led  to 
assume  that  the  Concessions  were  a  conquest  of  war  and 
that,  as  regards  China,  the  Allies  had  lost  their  war.  They 
had  been  “forced”  to  surrender  the  former  Concessions. 
They  were  no  more  the  “masters.”  They  had  lost  face. 

Personally.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  criminal  cases 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chu  have  caused  anti-foreignism.  This 
is  what  people  have  been  told  here.  But  in  reality,  it  rather 
seems  diat  because  xenophobia  did  exist  and  did  grow 
rapidly,  foreigners  were  made  responsible  also  for  accidents 
they  had  no  direct  relation  with  at  all.  For  example,  the 
managers  of  an  American  oil  company  were  attacked  by 
university  students  although  their  driver,  responsible  for 
the  killing  of  a  student,  was  no  foreigner  but  a  Chinese. 
But  the  company  was  foreign  and  that  was  quite  enough. 
It  was  not  accident  that  caused  anti-foreignism;  but 
because  xenophobia  existed,  responsibility  for  the  accident 
was  shifted  to  the  foreign  group.  Nothing  happened  to  the 
Chinese  driver. 

Shortly  after  V.J.-Day.  a  simple  Chinese  greengrocer 
told  me  in  his  best  Pidgin  English:  “  Before  war.  me  num¬ 
ber  two  man  here,  now  you  number  two  man.”  That  was 
exactly  what  was  felt  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
“men  in  the  street.” 

I  also  know  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  some 
time  ago  between  a  Britisher  in  Shanghai  and  a  Chinese 
business  friend  of  his.  The  latter,  when  discussing 
Shanghai’s  administration  methods  simply  told  his  friend ; 
“Well,  if  you  don’t  like  the  way  they  run  the  city,  all  you 
can  do  is  to  go  home.”  Whereupon  the  Britisher 
answered :  “  That’s  just  the  trouble,  I  am  at  home  here;  I 
was  bom  here,  my  father  was  brou^t  here  as  a  baby  and 
my  grandfather  helped  to  build  up  this  city.”  The 


Chinese’s  answer  was  short:  “With  Chinese  money” — ^a 
statement  which  the  Englishman  failed  to  accept.  And 
many  think  he  was  right. 

When  the  Concessions  were  taken  over,  one  of  the 
first  steps  was  to  dismiss  all  foreign  employees  including 
all  Indians,  of  both  the  former  Council  and  the  Municipal 
Police.  All  those  men  were  experienced,  trained  officials. 
They  were  dismissed  because,  said  some  Chinese,  they  all 
had  been  collaborators  who  had  worked  under  the 
Japanese  and  the  Puppets.  Yet  the  AUied  employees  of 
the  Council  and  the  Police  had  been  in  prisoner  camps. 
They  were  dismissed,  nevertheless,  and  are  still  having 
much  trouble  in  obtaining  pre-war  payments  due  to  them. 
True,  Chinese  employees  of  the.  former  Concessions  were 
dismissed,  too.  Obviously,  either  they  were  collaborators 
or  they  had  worked  with  and  for  foreip  interests. 

As  to  the  shipping  interests  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Chu. 
the  fact  is  that  China  is  very  short  of  ship’s  bottoms. 
Nonetheless,  British  interests  were  forbidden  to  do  any 
coastal  shipiMng  business  and  when  one  British  firm  wanted 
to  transform  its  shipping  department  into  a  Chinese  com¬ 
pany  such  an  investment  plan  was  branded  as 
“camouflaging  foreign  interests.” 

Quite  a  few  old-timers  among  the  foreign  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Concessions  believe  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  should  have  transferred  the  Concessions  not 
at  once  but  step  by  step.  Maybe  they  arc  right.  But  you 
cannot  put  the  clock  back,  and  many  reliable  Chinese  feel 
that  only  close  and  honest  co-operation  between  Chinese 
and  foreign  interests  can  result  in  a  return  to  pre-war 
economic  conditions  and  the  former  commercial  glory  of 
Shanghai.  But  at  the  same  time,  foreigners  living  in  China 
should  comprehend  that  matters  have  changed  and  that 
while  they  are  right  in  calling  the  Concessions  their  work, 
they  no  longer  are  the  masters  there.  Sound  co-operation 
on  the  basis  of  equality  is  not  and  will  not  be  refused  by 
the  majority  of  the  Chinese.  But  without  such  equality 
nothing  can  be  achieved. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA  (I) 

by  R.  H.  Fifield 


ANKOW,  once  called  the  Chicago  of  China,  has 

played  the  pivotal  role  in  the  political,  military,  and 
economic  development  of  the  important  area  of 

Central  China.  Locat^  at  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Lx>wer  and  Middle  Yangtze,  some  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacific.  Hankow  is  an  ocean  seaport,  thanks  to  the 
navigability  of  the  river.  The  city  has  been  the  nexus  of 
railroad  transportation  in  Central  China  with  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway  operating  south  to  Canton  and  the 
Peiping-Hankow  Railway  operating  north  to  Peiping.  In 
the  future  development  of  aviation,  Hankow  will  be  the 
hub  of  Central  China  for  planes  travelling  to  or  from 
Shanghai,  Peiping,  Chunking  and  Canton. 

Across  the  decades  the  city  of  Hankow  has  reflected 
not  only  the  political  tensions  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  but 
also  the  domestic  politics  of  China.  Hankow  was  overrun 
by  Taipings  in  the  rebellion  of  1851-1864;  the  Revolution 
of  1911  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
broke  out  in  Wuchang  just  across  the  Yangtze;  the  open 
split  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Kuomintang 
occurred  in  Hankow  in  1927.  Twice  in  the  last  twenty 

years  the  city  has  been  the  de  facto  capital  of  China— in 
1927  during  the  “  Northern  Expedition  ”  of  the  Nationalists 
leading  to  the  unification  of  the  republic  and  in  1938  after 
the  National  Government  fled  from  the  Japanese  following 
the  fall  of  Nanking.  The  streets  of  Hankow  now  echo  to 
the  tread  of  marching  feet :  Nationalist  troops  on  the  way 
to  fight  the  Communists  in  the  north. 

World  events  have  been  mirrored  in  the  leading  city 
of  Central  China,  far  from  the  Sarajevos  and  Danzigs  of 
the  west.  The  era  of  the  “  unequal  treaties  ”  was  reflected 
in  the  treaty  port  of  Hankow,  the  foreign  concessions  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan,  the 
Yangtze  Patrol,  the  exercise  of  extra-territoriality.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  first  world  war,  the  Russian  and  Ger¬ 
man  concessions  were  acquired  by  the  Chinese  and  as  a 
result  of  the  second  world  war  the  French  and  Japanese 
concessions  were  relinquished.  The  capture  of  Hankow 
by  the  Japanese  on  October  25th,  1938,  was  a  turning  point 
in  the  war  that  was  raging  between  China  and  Japan.  The 
Japanese  use  of  Hankow  as  a  base  of  operations  in  the 
years  of  occupation  eventually  led  to  the  American 
bombing  of  the  city  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  it.  In  the  early  days  of  liberation,  Hankow 
represented  a  microcosm  of  political  conflict  with 
Nationalist  ahd  Communist  Chinese,  Nazi  and  non-Nazi 
Germans,  Soviet  and  White  Russians,  and  Vichy  and  non- 
Vichy  French.  Among  the  foreigners  at  this  time,  the 
American  community  played  the  most  important  role. 

Geographical  Fomdations 

The  confluence  of  the  Yangtze  and  Han  Rivers  has 
led  to  the  growth  of  the  three  cities  of  Wuhan  consisting  of 
Hankow,  Wuchang  and  Hanyang.  Hankow  extends  for 
four  miles  along  the  lower  bank  of  the  Han  River  and  for 
six  miles  along  the  Yangtze  River  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Han;  Hanyang  is  located  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Han 
from  Hankow  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  Yangtze; 
Wuchang  is  opposite  Hankow  and  Hanyang  on  the  other 


side  of  the  Yangtze.  In  1946  the  local  authorities  estimated 

the  population  of  Hankow  at  660,000,  Wuchang  at  140,000, 

and  Hanyang  at  60,000.  Wuchang  is  the  provincial  capital 

of  Hupeh  and  the  location  of  the  National  Wuhan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Central  China  University;  Hanyang  was  once  an 
industrial  centre  having  the  former  site  of  the  Hanyehping 
Mining  Corporation;  Hankow  is  the  chief  commercial, 
industrial  and  transportation  city  of  Central  China. 

The  unifying  factor  in  Wuhan  is  the  great  Yangtze 
River  rising  in  the  Tibetan  Plateau  and  flowing  more  than 
6,000  kilometres  to  the  Pacific.  Ocean-going  vessels  can 
normally  call  at  Hankow  during  the  high  water  season  from 
April  to  December,  The  highest  river  period  is  from  July 
to  October  with  the  average  date  dead  high  river  August 
10th.  The  Yangtze  is  also  a  source  of  sorrow  when  it  rises 
to  the  extent  that  the  dykes  are  broken  and  the  lowland 
area  of  Wuhan  is  inundated.  The  flood  of  1931  when  the 
river  actually  rose  to  the  height  of  the  ten-foot  wall 
enclosing  a  large  part  of  the  Hankow  Race  Club  is  still 
remembered. 

The  commercial  artery  of  the  Yangtze  is  supplemented 
by  the  railroad  system  linking  Peiping,  Hankow  and 
Canton.  In  a  coun^  that  has  not  developed  seapower, 
the  natural  lines  of  interior  communications  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  Construction  of  the  Peiping-Hankow  Railway, 
extending  for  1,214.5  kilometres,  was  begun  in  1896  and 
completed  in  1905.  Passing  through  the  provinces  of 
Hopoh,  Honan  and  Hupoh,  the  railway  was  important  in 
domestic  politics  and  international  finance.  Work  on  the 
Canton-Hankow  Railway,  extending  for  1,106  kilometres, 
was  started  in  1905  but  through  service  was  not  possible 
until  1936.  Linking  the  provinces  of  Hupeh.  Hunan  and 
Kwangtung,  the  railway  is  important  in  the  economic 
development  of  Central  and  South  China.  The  nexus  of 
the  Peiping-Hankow-Canton  railway  system  running  from 
north  to  south  and  the  Yangtze  River  flowing  from  west 
to  east  is  Wuhan. 

In  the  late  1800’s  and  early  1900’s,  Hankow  rose  from 
a  local  village  on  the  Yangtze  to  the  leading  commercial 
and  industrial  city  in  Central  China,  serving  as  a  collecting 
and  forwarding  centre  of  interior  products  and  as  an 
immediate  market  for  the  consumption  or  distribution  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  western  world.  Products 
from  Hup)eh.  Hunan,  Honan  and  even  Szechuan  were 
brought  to  Hankow  and  shipp)ed  down  the  Yangtze  to 
Shanghai  or  direct  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
leading  direct  experts  abroad  were  normally  egg  products, 
tung  oil,  iron  ore,  tea  and  antimony  products.  But  bristles, 
sesamum  seeds,  ramie,  cow  hides,  goatskins,  and  gallnuts 
were  also  important.  The  leading  imports  direct  from 
abroad  were  petroleum  products,  sugar,  chemicals  and  dye¬ 
stuffs,  metals  and  metal  products  and  paper. 

The  outstanding  manufactures  in  Central  China,  many 
of  them  centreing  in  Hankow,  were  textiles  and  cotton 
yam,  egg  products,  cigarettes,  flour,  cement,  antimony 
products  and  vegetable  oils.  Some  pig  iron,  glassware, 
bricks,  paints  and  soap  were  produced.  Antimony  was 
mined  in  Hunan,  tungsten  in  Kiangsi,  iron  in  Hupeh,  all  of 
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international  significance,  while  coal,  lead,  zinc,  gold.  The  Chinese  attitude  toward  the  enemy  nationals  in 

gypsum  and  salt  had  local  importance.  However,  the  Central  China,  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  was  not  so 
leading  occupation  of  the  Hankow  area  was  agriculture  vindictive  as  might  be  expected.  At  the  end  of  the  conflict 

with  the  princi^l  crops  being  rice,  wheat,  sesamum  seeds,  about  63  Germans  were  living  in  Hankow,  most  of  whom 
cotton,  tung  oil,  to^cco,  tea,  beans  and  vegetable  fibres,  did  not  want  to  be  repatriated.  The  Chinese  were  not 
.  1  •  *  *.  Conditions  deeply  interested  in  their  repatriation.  Eventually  a  num- 

An  analysis  of  the  Nationalist  administration  of  Hankow  ber  were  deported  to  Germany  but  some  of  them  remained 

jfter  the  collapse  of  Japan  provides  an  opportunity  to  in  Hankow  or  moved  to  Shanghai,  it  should  be  noted  that 
study  the  political,  imlitary.  economic  and  cultural  develop-  many  of  the  Germans  in  Wuhan  during  the  war  WCtC  not 

jnent  of  Central  China  freed  from  the  “  unequal  treaties.” 

The  concessions  of  Great  Britain.  France.  Russia.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan,  the  exercise  of  extra-territoriality,  the 
treaty  port  of  Hankow,  and  the  famed  Yangtze  Patrol  were 
aU  a  part  of  the  past.  The  future  of  Central  China  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 


Nazis. 

The  Chinese  adopted  a  sterner  attitude  toward  the 
Japanese,  although  cases  existed  where  coUaboration  was 
not  absent.  During  the  summer  of  1946  thousands  of 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war  in  Central  China  were  gathered 
in  Hankow  and  repatriated  to  Japan.  Some  15,000 
Political  power  in  post-war  Hankow  was  synonymous  Japanese  civilians  lived  in  their  former  concession  under 
with  military  power  and  the  governor  of  Hupeh  and  the  the  surveillance  of  the  Chinese  until  their  repatriation, 
mayors  of  the  leading  cities  were  generals.  The  common  while  900  Korean  civilians  lived  in  Hankow  until  they  left 
denominator  uniting  them  was  usually  graduation  from  for  Korea.  On  Sundays  foreigners  were  allowed  inside  the 
the  Whampoa  Military  Academy,  membership  in  the  old  concession  where  they  bought  handicraft  articles. 
Kuomintang  and  personal  loyalty  to  the  Generalissimo.  Some  of  the  best  vegetables  in  Wuhan  were  raised  by  the 
None  of  thejeading  ofl^ials  was  elected  by  the  people  and  Japanese  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hankow  Race  CUib.  The 

’  "  '  •  •  •  '’  '  .  “  Decontamination  Programme  ”  of  O.W.I.  (the  U.S.  Office 

of  War  Information)  after  the  war  was  directed  toward 
educating  the  Japanese  in  the  errors  of  their  former  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  wisdom  of  western  democracy.  American 
motion  pictures  were  shown:  a  Japanese  language  paper 

received  mews  from  proper  sources;  and  a  small  library 
was  opened  in  the'  old  concession.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1946  practically  all  the  Japanese,  both  military 
and  civilian,  had  left  Hankow  and  the  New  Order  was  a 
part  of  history. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  Nationalists  in 
Central  China  was  the  Communists  who  were  established 
in  the  area.  From  1931-33,  the  Nationalists  had  conducted 
four  major  campai^s  against  the  Communists  who  were 
strong  at  that  time  in  South-East  Kiangsi.  Western  Fukien 
and  Hupeh.  By  the  end  of  1934  the  Communists,  leaving 
Kiangsi.  began  their  famous  “Long  March”  to  the 
Kweichow-Szechuan-Hunan  and  the  Szechuan-Shensi- 
Kansu  regions,  later  consolidating  their  position  in  the 
Shensi-Kansu  border  area.  At  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war, 
the  headquarters  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  in  the  Hupclv 
Honan-Anhwei  border  region  was  at  Hsuenhwatien  near 
the  Hupch-Honan  border  about  90  miles  north  of  Hankow. 
General  Li  Hsien-nien  commanded  some  50,000  Com¬ 
munist  troops  in  Northern  Hupeh  separated  in  three 
enclaves  covering  altogether  about  15,000  square  miles  and 
surrounded  by  approximately  300,000  Nationalist  troops. 
“Truce  team”  number  nine  of  Executive  Headquarters 
in  Peiixng.  having  a  ranking  American'.  Nationalist  and 
Communist  officer,  was  stationed  in  Hankow  to  watch  over 
the  situation  in  Northern  Hupeh.  Despite  the  “truce 
team.”  the  Communists  in  late  June.  1946  managed  to 
coalesce,  regroup  their  forces,  and  break  throng  the 
Nationalist  encirclement.  The  Communists  claim^  that 
the  Nationalists  had  received  orders  to  exterminate  them 
and  the  Nationalists  claimed  that  the  Communists  had 
deliberately  broken  the  terms  of  the  truce.  At  any  rate  the 
“truce  team”  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  Hankow  since 
the  Communists  had  gone. 
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FROM  ALL 


Cokmiai  Developiiieat 


The  Overseas  Resources  Development  Bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  this  month, 
includes  the  establishment  of  a  Colonial  Development 
Corporation  with  total  borrowing  powers  of  £100  million 
which  will  operate  on  commercial  principles.  The  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act  of  1945  provides  £120 
million  to  improve  social  and  other  services  in  the  Colonies 
and  to  create  the  basic  conditions  for  further  economic 
development  like  improved  communications,  better  agricul¬ 
tural  services,  water  supplies,  etc.  The  funds  granted  under 
that  Act  are  used  to  help  in  the  execution  of  programmes 
made  by  the  Colonial  Governments  themselves,  the  latter 
providing  about  two-thirds  of  the  costs.  But  these  pro¬ 
grammes  do  not,  in  general,  provide  for  the  financing  of 
actual  productive  enterprises,  a  task  which  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  new  Corporation.  There  is  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  of  giving  the  Corporation  a  monopoly  in  colonial 
improvement,  and  private  enterprise  and  investment  will 
continue  to  be  welcomed  in  the  Colonies  as  long  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  plans  for  social  and  economic 
progress. 


Mahtyan  Problems 

Malayan  reports  speak  of  continuing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  “  half-hearted  measures  ”  taken  against  criminal 
aliens  who  are  blamed  for  a  recrudescence  of  banditry, 
extortion  and  violent  crimes,  particularly  in  Johore.  The 
Press  urges  more  drastic  use  of  the  Banishment  Ordinance 
and  some  papers  have  blamed  interference  from  London — 
which  has  puzzled  Whitehall.  The  Malayan  Union 
Government  explained  that  there  were  no  cases  in  which 
the  Governor,  Sir  Edward  Gent,  has  not  made  an  order 
of  banishment  when  “a  final  reconunendation  based  on 
reasonable  grounds,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  submitted 
to  him.”  A  new  ordinance,  intrc^ucing  the  death  penalty 
for  the  carrying  of  arms,  will  probably  calm  down  the 
excitement.  ' 

The  nervousness  amongst  the  Chinese  in  Malaya, 
however,  is  unabated,  and  Lm  Kong  Chian.  President  of 
the  Singapore  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  sent 
a  last-minute  letter  to  Mr.  Creech  Jones.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  Hartal  of 
October  20th  and  again  urging  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  review  the  present  Constitutional  Proposals. 
The  letter  states  that  the  Associated  Chinese  Cham^rs  of 
Commerce  were  joined  in  the  Hartal  by  other  bodies  such 
as  the  Malayan  Democratic  Union,  the  Malayan  Indian 
Congress,  the  All  Malayan  Council  of  Joint  Action,  Pusat 
Tenaga  Ra’ayat.  the  Pan-Malayan  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  others  which  led  to  an  almost  complete 
cessation  of  work  and  business  throughout  Malaya  that 
day.  'Mr.  Lee  Kong  calls  it  ”  clearly  unwise  and  dangerous 
for  anyone  to  assume  and  to  depict  the  Malays  as  sus¬ 
picious  and  afraid  of  the  Chinese,  and  vice-versa,”  and 
calls  the  separation  of  Singapore  from  what  was  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  from  the  rest  of  Malaya  an  ”  indication  of 
fear,  suspicion  and  disunity.” 


QUARTERS 


Proposal  for  Indoaesia 

A  private  attempt  to  settle  the  £>utch-Indonesiu 
question  was  made  by  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Otten,  a  Director  ot 
the  Philips  concern  and  has  aroused  considerable  interetf 
in  Britain  and  Holland.  The  plan  which  has  also  been 
signed  by  Professor  E.  de  Vries,  formerly  of  the  Law 
School  of  Batavia.  President  Soekawati  of  the  State  of  Eaa 
Indonesia  and  Sultan  Hamid  II  of  West  Borneo,  proposes 
(1)  the  re-establishment  of  constitutional  law  in  those 
districts  where  such  law  is  still  lacking;  (2)  the  joint  esta^ 
lishment  of  an  efficient  police  force,  to  take  over  from  the 
army,  which  is  now  being  employ^  for  want  of  another 
organisation;  (3)  free  elections,  to  appoint  representatives 
for  the  administration  in  every  separate  district;  (4)  a 
plebiscite,  after  these  elections,  on  the  future  status  and 
form  of  government  in  each  state;  (S)  a  round  table  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  from  the  several  districts  in  order 
to  decide  on  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States  ^ 
Indonesia  are  to  be  established;  (6)  this  round  table  con¬ 
ference  is  then  at  the  same  time  to  decide  in  which  way  the 
Federation  of  Indonesian  States  intend  to  develop  an 
entirely  voluntary  constitutional  tie  with  Holland. 

The  plan  has  been  welcomed  by  a  wide  section  of  the 
Dutch  Press  though  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first 
article  shows  that  it  cannot  be  executed  with  any  commen¬ 
dable  speed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  points 
the  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 


Pacific  Base 
the  Admiralty  group. 
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Fiji  Labour  Report 

The  Annual  Report  for  1946  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour  in  Fiji  contains  for  the  first  time  a  set  of  labour 
statistics,  which  covers  all  branches  of  industry  and  all  the 
races  in  the  islands.  672  Fijians  are  employed  in  the  copra 
industry  which,  like  the  sugar  and  gold  mining  industries, 
is  sufifering  from  a  shortage  of  labour.  It  appears  that  few 
Fijians  are  willing  to  leave  their  villages  in  large  numbers 
under  the  existing  hire  system.  Also,  Indians  do  no; 
uproot  easily,  especially  as  the  planters  failed  to  attract 
them  by  not  offering  any  secure  tenure  of  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  increased  production  of  rice  led  to 
the  lifting  of  restrictions,  and  a  two-year  agreement 
between  stevedoring  employers  and  workers,  together  with 
improved  housing  arrangements,  produced  worthwhile 
results.  On  the  whole,  the  labour  force  on  the  islands  wtu 
willing  and  contented.  There  was  only  one  strike,  and 
during  the  year  five  farmer  and  two  labour  unions  were 
form^. 
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Manus  Island,  in  the  Admiralty  ^oup,  is  to  be 
developed  as  one  of  the  principal  British  bases  in  the 
Pacific,  and  will  be  used  by  the  Australian  naval  squadr<m 
and  units  of  the  British  Pacific  Fleet.  Manus  is  the  m^ 
island  of  the  group,  which  has  an  estimated  native 
population  of  13,450  (1940)  and  which  was  a  former  Ger¬ 
man  protectorate.  Manus  has  hills  rising  up  to  3,000  ft., 
while  the  other  islands  are  mostly  low  coral  formations. 
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(or  Indian  Treaty 

peaking  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  East 
idia  Association  and  the  Over-Seas 
.eague.  Sir  Henry  Twynam,  K.C.S.I., 
mpbasised  the  importance  of  unity  on 
Indian  sub-continent.  Two  hostile 
minions  would  spell  disaster  for  the 
odd,  and  Sir  Henry  showed  the  need 
r  treaty  relations  between  India  and 
ikistan  in  the  field  of  defence,  customs 
d  fiscal  and  economic  affairs  gener- 
ly.  He  stressed  that  the  weak  spots  in 
t  Indian  situation,  namely.  Hindu- 
osUm  incompatibility;  the  wide  gulf 
letween  the  intelligentsia  and  the 
s;  and  the  poverty  of  the  latter, 
for  continued  collaboration  on  a 
)ting  of  complete  equality  between 
itain  and  the  sub-continent. 


CkkKse  Law  Reforms 

Cheng,  the  Chinese  Ambassador, 
,urcd  at  University  College.  London, 
die  development  of  Chinese  law.  He 
-umerated  some  fundamental  prin- 
ipies  of  Chinese  legal  conceptions 
dating  as  far  back  as  2000  B.C..  such 
IS  *^ther  err  in  letting  off  a  person  who 
js  guilty  than  err  in  condemning  a  per- 
lon  who  is  innocent."  The  principle  of 
the  supremacy  of  law  and  judicial  in¬ 
dependence  was  recognised  in  China 
iheady  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  The 
main  legal  reforms  had  been  accom- 
plished  under  the  Republican  regime 
ind  are  based  on  the  latest  principles 
of  Western  jurisprudence. 

Mh'i  Misiloia 

Nndit  Rishi  Ram.  speaking  at  the 
Hindu  Association  of  Europe,  alluded 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  Punjab,  and 
uked  that  people  should  keep  a  sense 
^  proportion  in  that  matter.  Outlining 
wua’s  cultural  history,  he  referred  to 
h  spread  of  Buddhism  and  the  great 
mpue  that  sprang  up  in  South-East 
^  created  not  by  military  power  but 
Rto  by  intellectual  genius.  In  our 
Nury  again,  Tagore  and  Mahatma 
^hi  were  the  bearers  of  this  spiri- 
N  mission,  setting  an  example  to  the 


Empire  CoafcKnce  _ _ _ 

During  a  Conference  on  “  The  Empire : 
Facing  the  Future,”  organised  by  the 
Cambridge  Branch  of  the  Royal  Empire 
Society,  in  October,  three  sessions  were 
devot^  to  Asia.  Mr.  A.  Suleri.  of  the 
Muslim  Information  Centre,  spoke  on 
the  relationship  of  Pakistan  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  Lt-Col.  Cromarty- 
Tulloch,  D.S.O..  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  the  Hill  peoples  in  Burma,  who.  he 
declared,  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
recent  Treaty  with  Burma. 

India  and  World  Affairs 
India  would  never  allow  herself  to  be 
caught  up  in  any  agreement  which 
would  commit  her,  willy-nilly,  to  taking 
sides  in  big  power  conflicts.  This  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  High 
Commissioner  for  India,  at  a  meeting 
organised  by  the  National  Peace 
Council  in  London.  India.  Mr.  Menon 
said,  wanted  to  have  good  relations 
with  her  immediate  neighbours  as  well 
as  with  the  whole  world,  and  though  it 
was  too  early  to  talk  of  her  foreign 
policy,  there  were  already  definite  signs 
of  her  foreign  outlook.  Thanks  tq  the 
wisdom  of  her  leaden,  India,  enjoying 
sovereign  independence  at  last,  was 
avoiding  its  greatest  danger:  isola¬ 
tionism.  She  was  supporting  all 
peoples  still  suffering  foreign  rule:  in 
the  case  of  Indonesia  she  had  barred 
her  territory  to  Dutch  planes. 

Chinme  LegMaton 

Led  by  Dr.  Wu  Shang-ylng.  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  a 
three-memben  Mission  is  visiting 
Britain  and  other  western  democracies 
to  exchange  views  with  parliamen¬ 
tarians  of  other  countries.  Dr.  Wu’s 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  British 
Cabinet  Minister.  With  him  are  Dr. 
Sheng  Chen-wei.  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Soochow  University,  who  is 
also  a  Judge  of  the  Appelate  Division 
and  Dr.  Chang  Chao-yuan.  The  latter 
studied  law  in  the  U.S.  and  is  a 
specialist  in  Commercial  Law.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  draft  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  Law  and  the  Banking  Law  of 
China.  Dr.  Chang  is  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Yuan,  and  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Section  of  the  Kuomintang 
which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Sun  Fo,  Sun 
Yet-sen's  son.  Dr.  Chang  believes  ^at 
fighting  in  China  wouM  cease  if  a 
coalition  government  could  be  formed 
with  the  Liberals  participating,  and  tihat 


-the-economic  crisis  could  b&checkficLby. 
the  re-introduction  of  silver  currency. 
This  latter  measure  would  re-establish 
confidence  amongst  the  Chinese  in  their 
currency.  Inflation  would  come  to  an 
end,  while  an  incentive  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  provided  as  the  pap» 
notes  would  be  replaced  by  the  tradi¬ 
tional  silver  coins  which  constitute  a 
desirable  possession  in  the  view  of  the 
Chinese. 

New  Spirit  in  Asia 

On  the  eve  of  his  appointment,  as 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office.  Lt.-CoL  D.  R.  Rees- 
Williams,  M.P.,  told  an  audience  of 
world  students  at  Croydon’s  Inter¬ 
national  Language  Qub  that  he  sensed 
a  new  spirit  arising  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Far  East.  Oriental  countries 
stood  on  the  brink  of  great  change  com¬ 
parable  to  the  birth  of  the  Renaissance 
in  England  400  years  ago.  He  also 
reiterated  Mr.  Attlee’s  words  that  the 
British  Government  did  not  wish  to  re¬ 
tain  any  unwilling  peoples  within  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Roes- 
Williams  outlined  the  main  problems 
facing  Eastern  countries  in  their  efforts 
to  increase  their  living  standards.  The 
first  was  food  production.  To  stimulate 
this,  farmers  required  consumer  goods. 
To  pro\'idc  consumer  goods  meant 
developing  light  industries.  Light  id- 
dustries  implied  the  need  for  more 
cafMtal  equipment,  more  machinery.  To 
buy  machinery  required  money,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  through  the 
export  of  more  food.  It  was  a  vicious 
circle.  The  peoples  of  the  East  could 
no  longer  put  the  blame  on  Britain  for 
their  misfortune:  they  would  have  to 
get  down  to  work  at  once. 

U.N.  aod  Britiili  CouncH  Scholmniiipa 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  362  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  by  the  British  Council 
are  held  by  students  from  China, 
Burma,  the  Malayan  Union  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  The  majority  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  technological  studies.  The 
British  Council  has  also  organised 
introductory  courses  and  visits  to  wel¬ 
fare  centres  for  the  holders  of  United 
Nations  Social  Affairs  Scholarships, 
amongst  whom  are  four  Chinese.  The 
courses  have  been  arranged  to  give  a 
general  picture  of  British  social  services 
before  the  students  proceed  to  detailed 
studies  of  their  own  subjects,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  They  will  remain  in 
Britain  for  six  to  nine  months. 
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PUBUCATIONS 


ORIENTAL,  SLAVONIC 
EAST  EUROfEAN  AND 
AFRICAN  STUDIES 

KErOKT  or  1HB  INTEKDEPAKTMENTAL  COMMISSION 
OP  ENQUIRY 

(CHAIRMAN— IHE  BAIL  OP  SCARBROUGH) 

An  examination  of  the  fecilitiet  offered  by 
Univeraitks  and  other  educational  Institutions 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commission  reports  that  the  present 
provision  for  the  study  these  civilisations  and 
languages  is  “unwOTthy  of  our  country  and 
people.”  The  lecommendationa  call  for  a 
definite  lead  and  greater  financial  support  from 
H.M.  Government 

Regional  surveys  covering  the  pro^ems  peculiar 
to  the  various  fields  of  study  are  given  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Report. 

Roy.  8vo.  192  pages 
Price  3s.  By  post  3s.  3d. 

MIDDLE  EAST  SCIENCE 

BY  OR.  B.  B.  WORIHINaTON 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  5  maps 
Price  7s.  6d.  By  post  8s. 

AGRICULTURAL^ 
DEVELOFMENT  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

WY  Dti.  ».  A.  BEEN,  PJt.S. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  1  map 
Price  Ss.  By  post  Ss.  4d. 

RURAL  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

BY  DR.  H.  B.  ALLEN 
Paper  Covers.  1  map 
Price  Is.  6d.  By  post  Is.  8d. 

Authoritative  surveys  dealing  not  only  with 
current  problems  but  also  with  fundamental 
questions  of  long-term  importance.  Should  be 
read  by  til  ctmcemed  with  the  well-being 
estd  future  development  of  the  Middle  East. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE 


by  Kenneth  Grenville  Myer 


British  rule  in  BURMA  by  G.  E.  Harvey  review! 
what  has  happened  in  Burma  since  1824. 
Harvey’s  Histo^  of  Burma,  published  oyer  twenty 
years  ago,  deals  with  events  fnior  to  that  date  and  this 
present  work  carries  the  story  up  to  1942.  For  those  that 
are  unfamiliar  with  Burmese  hi^ry  there  is  a  brief  sum* 
mary  of  the  events  leading  up  to  ,1^24,  the  date  whea 
Assam,  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  wnb  annexed  and  BrittO 
rule  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  rest  of  the 
book,  apart  from  a  short  ethnographical  survey,  deah 
widi  vanous  aspects  of  the  British  period  in  a  form  which 
is  at  once  readable,  informative  and  concise.  Eadi  depaib 
ment  of  government  is  studied  in  turn  and  since  Mr. 
Harvey  is  careful  not  to  cloud  his  narrative  with  di^ssiom 
into  autobiography,  the  facts — ^and  this  book  is  brimful  of 
facts — are  allowed  to  spieak  for  themsdves.  From  his  seat 
on  the  Bench,  and  during  his  many  years  residence  in 
Burma.  Mr.  Harvey  had  i^nty  of  opportunity  to  observe 
the  result  of  government  by  Englishmen,  usually  benign, 
too  often  remote  (especially  in  the  early  days),  ai^ 
monotonously  transitory.  The  effects  of  British  rule, 
nearly  always  well-intentioned,  took  a  long  time  to  appear, 
when  they  ^d.  they  were  often  regrettable.  Let  me  quote 
a  pas^ge :  Mr.  Harvey  is  writing  on  agricultural  debt  and 
referring  to  the  co-operative  societies  founded  on  capital 
subscribed  by  British  residents  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  farmers.  The  registrars  of  these  societies,  who  in 
reality  controlled  them. 

”  were  always  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Although 
they  were  usually  men  of  experience,  they  suffered  from  the 
inhibition  common,  I  suppose,  to  senior  officers  throughout 
the  tropics:  a  reluctance  to  be  hard  on  the  native.  We  kn^ 
how  difficult  life  was  for  the  peasant,  what  a  raw  deal  he 
had.  and  though  we  never  said  so,  even  among  ourseWet, 
we  were  silenUy  resolved  that  from  us,  at  any  rate,  he 
would  get  different  treatment.  It  was  the  unkindest  thing  we 
could  possibly  have  done.  The  Burmese  peasantry  were 
ignorant,  they  looked  to  the  English  officer  to  set  them  s 
standard,  and  when  he  allowed  them  to  postpone  repayment 
they  did  not  realise  he  was  putting  them  on  their  honour, 
they  thought  it  was  all  in  order  and  they  could  let  repayii^ 
lapse.  We  were  thus  in  effect,  though  from  a  different  motive, 
behaving  like  the  worst  type  of  moneylender,  who  wants  to 
nt  the  borrower  hopelessly  involved  so  that  he  can  seize 
his  land.  .  .  .” 

But  the  English  bureaucracy  were  not  the  only  ona 
to  make  mistakes:  the  Burmese,  when  diey  had  the  power, 
made  them  too,  as  Mr.  Harvey  justly  pxwts  out  With  the 
approach  of  Burmese  independmce,  it  is  essential  that  a 
b^k  like  this  should  be  readily  available  to  ^  pul^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  have  sufficient  copies 
on  hand  to  satisfy  what  I  venture  to  prof^esy  will  be  a 
large  demand  from  those  anxious  to  be  well  informed  on 
die  problems  that  will  face  an  independent  Burma. 

FORGOTTEN  FRONTIER  by  Geoffrey  Tyson  des¬ 
cribes  the  part  played  by  the  tea  ;danters  of  North-East 
India  in  the  civilian  evacuation  of  Burma  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1942.  story  of  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  loss  of  Burma  is  skilhiUy  told  and  illustrate  by  a 
map  and  photographs,  and  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute 
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to  the  woit  of  the  Indian  Tea  Association,  for  whose 
efforts  at  relief  so  many  will  be  grateful  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  is  at  once  a  sombre  epilogue  to  Mr.  Harvey’s 
book  and  a  tragic  i^ologue  to  GRANDFATHER'LONG- 
l£GS  by  Ian  Morrison. 

GRANDFATHER  LONGLEGS  is  the  story  of  “  The 
Life  and  Gallant  Death  of  Major  H.  P.  Seagrim,  G.C.. 
D.S.O..  M.B.E..”  the  dust-cover  says,  but  actually  Mr. 
Morrison  has  written  about  a  great  dral  more  than  that. 
He  tells  of  the  Karen  people,  of  the  brave  men  who  stood 
by  Seagrim.  the  devout  Christian,  keen  footballer,  and 
invincible  soldier,  when  he  made  his  heroic  decision  to  stay 
behind  in  Burma  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Japanese. 
He  tells  how  Seagrim  organised  a  radio  intelligence  net¬ 
work  and  a  guerrilla  resistance,  and  how  he  eluded  the 
Japanese  until  June.  1944.  when  he  gave  himself  up  to 
prevent  further  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  Karen  villagers 
who  had  aided  him.  He  tells  how  Seagrim  inspired  the 
Karen  people  with  a  belief  in  the  British  so  that  when  the 
time  came  for  renewed  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  British 
officers  who  were  puachuted  into  Burma  received  the 
assistance  that  Seagrim,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have 
given  them.  Among  these  officers  was  Lt-Col.  J.  C. 
Thlloch,  later  awards  the  D.S.O..  whose  articles  are 
himiliar  to  readers  of  Eastern  World.  “  This  small,  dapper 
man,”  Mr.  Morrison  writes,  “became  something  of  a 
l^endary  figure  in  Burma  ” — it  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
spent  a  year  in  war-time  Germany  disguised  as  an  arab 
cArpet-seller.  He  was  subsequently  placed  in  charge  of 
one  area  where  special  operations  against  the  Japanese 
were  under  way,  where  his  work  contributed  to  the  XIVth 
Army’s  ultimate  victory.  Of  Seag^  as  a  man,  Mr. 
Morris(4^  paints  a  not  impleasing  picture:  he  was  bom 
in  a  country  parsonage,  one  of  five  brothers  (Derek,  the 
diird  son.  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross) 
and  had  an  undistinguished  army  career  to  begin  with.  He 
disapproved  of  a  great  many  things  that  were  done,  and 
“not  done”  in  the  British  Army  between  the  wars.  He 
was  much  more  of  a  re^mental  than  a  staff  officer  and  was 
always  happier  with  his  men  than  anywhere  else.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  to  be  congratulated  on  placing  a  heroic  story 
a^inst  a  natural  background  with  so  much  skill;  having 
laid  this,  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  ungenerous.  I  am 
compelled  to  add  that  although  the  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  photograi^s  of  more  than  passing  interest,  there  is  no 
map.  In  a  book  of  this  nature  the  presence  of  a  good  map 
doubles  the  interest  for  a  reader  who  does  not  happen  to 
carry  the  geography  of  Burma  in  his  head.  I  hope  that  in 
sub^uent  editions  this  will  be  remedied. 

EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Education  Division  of  G.H.Q.,  S.C.A.P.,  “  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  handbook  for  members  of  the  American  Education 
Mission  and  for  education  officers  throughout  Japan.” 
Beginning  with  a  historical  survey  the  report  goes  on  to 
dncribe  “  what  steps  have  been  initiated  ”  to  re-organise 
the  system  of  education  along  lines  more  in  accord  with 
western  princi|4es  of  democracy;  to  utilise  broadcasting 


as  a  means  of  instruction;  to  re-engage  liberal-minded 
teachers  and  secure  the  dismissal  of  ex-soldiers  from  any 
post  under  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Education;  to  de¬ 
militarise  the  schools;  to  abolish  state  Shinto;  and  to  bring 
about  the  hundred  and  one  reforms  that  seem  to  be 
necessary.  How  far  the  attempt  to  reform  education  in 
Japan  will  be  successfuL  only  time  will  show — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attempt  is  being  made. 

^RELIGION  AND  SOCIETY  by  Professor  Sir  S. 
Radhakrishnan  is  based  on  five  lectures  delivered  iii  the 
universities  of  Calcutta  and  Benares  in  die  winter  of  1942 
under  the  terms  of  a  foundation  established  in  1924  by  the 
late  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee  in  memory  of  his  daughter 
Kamala  Devi.  It  is  a  {Mty  that  publication  has  been  so 
long  delayed.  Tlie  distinguished  lecturer  chose  as  his 
subject  “  Religion  and  Society.”  an  “  aspect  of  Indian  Life 
and  Thou^t”  which  one  would  have  expected  most  to 
appeal  to  him.  After 'discoursing  on  the  n^  for  religion 
in  general  and  the  inspiration  that  all  religion  and  the 
Hindu  Dharma,  in  particular,  can  give  in  this  new  world, 
the  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  place  of  women  in  Hindu  society  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-violence  in  a  world  beset  by  war,  which  was  attracting 
much  attention  at  the  time.  Professor  Radhakrishnan  has 
enhanced  a  reputation  already  high  by  the  publication  of 
his  Kamala  L^tures. 
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Two  Books  on  Japan 

hy  Capt.  Malcolm  D.  Kennedy,  O.B.E. 

JAPAN,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  Ijv  Edwin  C.  Reischaiier  (Duckin^rth,  8^6) 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  THE  SWORD,  by  Ruth  Benedict  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $3) 


PSYCHOLOGY  is  a  much  over-worked  term;  but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that,  whether  dealing  with 
individuals  or  nations,  the  more  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  one  may  have  of  their  psychological  reactions 
in  any  given  circumstances,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
achieve  success.  This  is  particulparly  true  of  a  people 
like  the  Japanese,  whose  mental  outlook  and  general  l»ck- 
ground  are  so  different  from  our  own  and  whose  seemingly 
contradictory  behaviour  at  times  is  apt  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  split  personality,  in  which  Dr.  JekyU  and 
Mr.  Hyde  interchange  as  freely  as  Box  and  Cox. 

No  true  understanding  of  these  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  Japanese  make-up  is  possible  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Japanese  history.  The  two  books  under  review 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  one 
anoUier.  Reischauer’s  provides  an  admirably  lucid  and 
concise  survey  of  Japanese  history  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  summer  of  1946,  while  Ruth  Benedict’s  sup¬ 
plies  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  Japanese 
psychology  and  helps  greatly  towards  elucidating  many  of 
those  manifestations  of  it  which,  during  the  recent  war 
years  and  immediate  post-war  period,  seemed  so  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  outside  observers. 

In  a  Foreward  to  Reischauer’s  volume.  Sir  George 
Sansom,  whose  own  Cultural  History  of  Japan  is  now  a 
classic,  pays  a  well-merited  Churchillian  tribute  to  its 
author  by  declaring.  “I  do  not  know  of  any  short  book 
on  Japanese  history  which  gives  so  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  so  brief  and  simple  a  form.”  The  great  merit  of 
this  work  is.  in  fact,  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  so 
short  a  space.  All  the  salient  points  of  Japan’s  historical 
background  are  there  and.  in  addition,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  present-day  Japan.  For 
the  general  reader,  who  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  study  a  fuU-len^h  history  of  Japan  but 
wants  to  know  something  about  it  and  about  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  Japanese  Ixhaviour  in  peace  and  in  war.  this 
is  an  obvious  advantage.  The  author’s  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  subject  and  interpreting  the  main  facts,  more¬ 
over.  may  well  stimulate  the  reader  to  turn  to  Ruth 
Ben^ict’s  more  detailed  study  of  Japanese  psychology. 
Incidentally,  Reischauer  provides  some  useful  correctives 
to  the  all  too  readily  accepted  ideas  that  the  Japanese  are 
mere  imitators,  that  Japanese  women  are.  and  always  have 
been,  held  in  abject  subjection,  that  Christianity  was 
debarred  from  Japan  by  the  Tokugawas  for  purely  religious 
reasons,  and  that  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  in 
1931  had  the  full  support  of  the  nation  from  the  outset. 

To  compress  a  history  of  some  2.500  years  within  the 
space  of  200  short  pages  without  omitting  any  essential 
points  is  no  mean  feat;  but,  taken  by  and  large,  this  has 
been  achieved  with  considerable  success.  In  oiily  a  few 
instances  has  this  compression  been  overdone.  The  all- 
important  Taikwa  Reforms  of  the  7th  century  which. 


though  touched  on.  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  would 
seem  to  have  merited  rather  fuller  treatment,  while  the 
reference  to  the  Shanghai  operations  of  1932  is  so  brief  it 
to  be  slightly  misleading.  One  also  misses  any  mention  of 
that  bluff  and  colourful  old  Kentish  seaman.  Will  Adanu, 
whose  arrival  in  Japan  in  1603  played  a  not  unimportaat 
part  in  lyeyasu’s  trade  and  maritime  policy.  Of  acttal 
errors,  however,  the  only  one  detected — and  that  a  veiy 
minor  one — concerned  Hideyoshi’s  Korean  campaign  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  author  very  rightly 
refutes  the  idea  frequently  mooted  in  recent  war-time 
propaganda  that  Hideyoshi  aimed  at  world  conquest;  but 
he  appears  to  credit  the  armies  of  China,  which  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Koreans,  with  rather  more  importance  than 
they  deserve.  The  main  factor  leading  to  the  eventual 
failure  of  the  Japanese  expedition  was  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  sea  communications.  For  this  the  main  credit 
must  go  to  the  valiant  Korean  Admiral,  Yi  Sun.  and  his  : 
men.  not  to  the  Chinese  armies,  which  actually  had  littk 
more  than  a  nuisance  value. 

Many  of  the  interpretations  placed  by  Reischauer  on 
the  historical  developments  he  records,  find  their  place  in 
the  pages  of  The  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Sword,  whidi 
starts  by  emphasising  a  number  of  seeming  inconsistenciei 
in  Japanese  characteristics  and  then  proceeds  to  explain 
them  away  in  the  light  of  Japan’s  historical  background 
and  geographical  environment.  The  title  of  the  book 
itself  is  based  on  one  of  these  contradictions,  namely  the 
apparent  contrariness  of  the  Japanese  in  having  a  popular 
cult  of  aestheticism,  which  gives  high  hcmoiu^o  acton 
and  artists  and  lavishes  art  upon  the  cultivation  of  chrysan- 
.themums,  while  also  exalting  the  cult  of  the  sword  and 
giving  pride  of  place  to  the  warrior.  To  quote  the  author’s 
own  words: — 

“  Both  the  sword  and  the  chrysanthemum  are  part  of  the 
.  picture.  The  Japanese  are,  to  the  highest  degree,  both  aggres¬ 
sive  and  unaggressive,  both  militaristic  and  aesthetic,  both 
insolent  and  polite,  rigid  and  adaptable,  submisive  and  reseal¬ 
ful  of  being  pushed  around,  loyal  and  treacherous,  brave  sod 
timid,  conservative  and  hospitable  to  new  ways.  .  .  .  Their 
soldiers  are  disciplined  to  the  hilt  but  are  also  insubordinate.'’ 

All  this  is  very  true,  as  anyone  who  has  lived  among 
them  and  known  them  well  and  studied  them  can  readily 
testify.  What  is  not  always  so  well  appreciated  is  that 
there  are  perfectly  logical  explanations  for  most  of  these 
contradictions.  The  great  merit  of  Ruth  Benedict’s  book  is 
that  these  explanations  are  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely 
and  provide  a  most  useful  guide  to  those  whose  task  it  is 
to  foretell  the  probable  reactions  of  the  Japanese,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  nation,  in  certain  sets  of  circumstances. 
The  almost  uncanny  volte-face  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  their  country,  feu:  example, 
need  not  have  caused  such  surprise  if  there  had  been 
a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Japanese  histixy, 
which  provides  a  number  Of  precedents  for  Japan’s  readi* 
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ness  and  ability,  if  (»e  line  of  conduct  fails,  to  ad^  a 
(iitmetrici^  opposite  one.  Two  instances  of  this  in 
oodern  times  come  natunlly  to  mind,  one  being  the 
Sitsuma  Clan’s  successful  bid  for  Briti^  friendship  im- 
oediately  following  the  bombardment  of  Kagoshi^  in 
1863.  the  other  the  oxnplete  reversal  of  policy  towards 
the  outside  world  which  followed  the  restmation  ot  the 
Emperor  to  power  five  years  later.  Again,  the  success  of 
IhcArthur’s  policy  may  well  be  attributed  to  his  under* 
mnding  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Japanese  sub* 
nnssiveness  and  Japanese  resentment  agai^  **  being 
poshed  around.”  He  recognised  the  explanation  to  be 
that  they  are  submissive  to  rules  but  not  to  arbitrary 
authority,  and  he  based  his  policy  largely  on  this 
locognition. 

To  give  but  one  more  example  of  seemingly  contra* 
(tictory  behaviour,  the  chivalry  shown  to  the  defeated 
Russians  in  1905  is  contrasted  with  the  lack  of  chivalry 
towards  the  British  and  Americans  after  the  fall  of  Singa* 
pore  and  CorregidtH-  respectively.  The  author  explains 


this  by  the  fact  that  the  **  White  ”  Australia  policy  and  the 
Ammcan  Immigration  Law  of  1924  had  caused  a  serious 
loss  of  face  to  Japan  widi  consequent  deep  resentment. 
Revenge  for  these  slurs  took  the  form  of  ”  getting  thdr 
own  back  **  by  fcH^oing  the  chivalry  shown  m  1903.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  thm  the  Russians,  too.  had  caused  resent* 
ment  by  their  outstanding  part  in  the  Triple  Intervention 
of  1895  and  their  subsequent  seizure  of  Pmt  Arthur,  which 
they  had  induced  the  Japanese  to  give  up  on  speciously 
altruistic  grounds;  but  thtm  was  not  the  same  loss  of  face. 
The  authOT.  however,  does  not  mention  this  or  its  typically 
Japanese  repercussions. 

In  one  point  of  history,  only,  has  Ruth  Benedict  entd. 
Richardson  was  not  murdered  in  Satsuma.  but  at 
Namamugi  on  the  outskirts  of  Yokohama.  T^  subse* 
quent  Briti^  bombardment  of  the  Satsuma  stronghold  ol 
Kagoshima  in  1863  was  the  outcome  of  this  ”  Namamugi 
Affair  ”  (incorrectly  called  by  her.  ”  Namamugi  ”)  and  not 
the  Namamugi  Affair  itself. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  our  Correspondent  in  Japan  —  John  Murdoch 


The  latest  report  on  Japan’s  housing  problem  disclosed 
a  nation*wide  shortage  of  four  million  homes  and  a 
homeless  population  of  13  million.  To  that  can  be* 
added  the  figure  of  250.000  rendered  hcnneless  by  the  late 
Somber  floods  which  claimed  about  1.000  lives.  About 
645,000  houses  have  been  built  in  Japan  since  the  end  of 
Wffld  War  11,  130,000  of  than  by  Government-subsidised 
bodies.  On  ^  face  of  it.  this  might  seem  fairly  encoura* 
(ittg  progress,  but  one  must  not  forget  that  almost  yearly , 
lOOJlOO  homes  in  Japan  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  other 
causes.  Japanese  building  authorities  estimate  that  it  will 
take  about  half*a-century  to  solve  the  housing  problem. 

Juvenile  delinquency  seems  to  be  increasing  in  Japan 
nice  the  end  of  the  war.  with  theft  the  main  offence.  In 
1937  the  number  of  juvenile  convictions  for  theft  was 
about  3.000  and  there  was  little  rise  or  fall  in  that  figure 
ontil  1941,  when  it  started  to  soar.  It  is  reckoned  that 
for  this  year  the  figure  may  be  something  in  the  region 
of  7.000.  Incidentally,  only  about  eight  per  cent  of  the 
juvenile  (lenders  are  girls.  Asked  to  account  for  the 
growth  of  juvenile  delinquency,  Japanese  officials  attri* 
bated  it  to  die  nation’s  economic  collapse,  black  maiketing. 
iaflation.  food  scarcity,  and  poverty  in  general. 

Japanese  police  say  that  the  black  maricet  radcet  is 
waning  since  Premier  Katayama  issued  an  edict  in  July 
hit  closing  all  restaurants,  cabarets  and  geisha  houses  in 
li^n  tin  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  800,000  geisha, 
waitresses  and  waiters  thrown  idle  by  the  ban  have  been 
able  to  find  other  employment  in  shops  and  indus^. 
Some  geisha  were  fortunate  in  having  Icmg-standing 
admirers  to  finance  them  through  the  idle  ptfiod  while 
odiers.  with  a  little  money  saved,  still  twang  their  samisois 
and  continue  with  their  8in^g*dancing  education  until 
die  Katayama  ban  can  be  uplifted.  Despite  the  diminution 


in  the  number  of  geisha  since  the  Occupation  of  Japan, 
they  are  still  the  most  colourful  of  bU  Nipponese  public 
entertainers.  Because  of  their  conscientious  study  of 
music,  dancing  and  art  of  repartee,  it  is  incorrect  to  name  / 
them  ^nxwtitutes.  If  practised  by  them  at  all  it  is  incidental 
to  their  main  purpose — the  provision  of  cultured  oriental; 
entertainment. 

I  recently  spent  a  few  days  with  units  of  the  British 
Pacific  Fleet  watching  a  three-phased  exercise  in  the 
Eastern  Sea.  south-west  of  Kyushu.  .  Taking  part  were 
seven  destroyers,  two  cruisers,  two  merchantmen,  three 
submarines.  United  States  Naval  aircraft,  and  about  2,000 
ratings.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  that  submarines  were  used  after  dark  in  an  exercise  in 
Far  Eastern  waters  and  special  precautions  were  taken 
to  avoid  risk  of  collisicm  when  the  submarines  were  sub¬ 
merged.  Radar  and  asdics  were  used  to  indicate  hits.  I 
was  on  the  C-in*C  ship,  the  cruiser  H.M.S.  Gambia^  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  A.  J.  Baker-Creswell.  D.S.O..  who 
joined  the  Royal  Navy  in  1919  at  the  age  of  18  and  who 
was  among  those  present  at  the  surrendn  of  the  Japanese 
in  Singapore. 

Following  a  strenuous  tour  through  industrial  plants 
in  North  Japan.  Emperor  Hirohito  retired  to  his  vlOa  at 
Nasu.  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  to  recuperate.  He  had 
descended  coal  mines,  ridden  on  farm  carts,  and  hailed 
his  subjects  with  such  genial  salaams  as  **How’re  you 
doing?  ”  “  Keep  your  chin  up!  ”  and  “  Take  care  of  your¬ 
self!  ”  During  a  stay  in  Yamagata  prefecture,  the 
^perOT  spent  an  evening  discussing  love  songs  with  a 
weU-known  Japmiese  poet.  Mokichi  Saito.  The  Emperor 
returned  to  his  sanctuary  with  the  rim  of  his  hat  worn  out. 
the  result  ctf  much  doffing  in  response  to  the  cheen  of 
his  peoi^. 
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INDIA’S  CLAIM  TO  THE  KOH-I-NUR 

4 

hy  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-T filer ^  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  M.C. 


The  British  in  India  have  recently  been  enjoying  a 
most  welcome  and  unexpected  i^ase  of  popularity. 
Indians  of  all  classes  and  creeds  appear  to  be  so  delighted, 
and  possibly  surprised,  to  find  tlumselves  at  last  masters 
of  thw  own  destinies  that  they  have  dropped  the  mask  of 
hatred  and  suspidon  many  of  them  have  worn  so  long  and 
are  appearing  in  their  natural  friendly  guise.  How  long 
this  {rfiase  is  likely  to  continue  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  say.  It  may,  and  we  must  hope  it  does  reixesent  a 
permanent  diange  of  attitude,  but  there  are  many  matters 
yet  to  settle  and  many  points  of  difference  which  may  ruffle 
the  smooth  surface  of  our  relations,  once  this  honeymoon 
phase  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  claims  of  Congress,  or  more  accurately,  periiaps. 
of  the  new  Government  of  India,  to  the  Koh-i-Nur 
diamond  which  was  recently  put  forward  apparently  in  all 
seriousness  by  one  of  their  rejMesentatives,  is  not.  perhaps, 
a  matter  of  major  importance.  It  is  one;  however,  on 
which  a  deal  of  sentiment  and  false  propaganda  might  very 
easily  be  lavished,  and  a  certain  degree  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  ill-feeling  engendered.  And  so  before  the 
whole  question  becomes  surrounded  with  a  fog  of  mis¬ 
representation.  let  us  try  to  discover  who  has.  in  fact,  now 
got  die  best  claim  to  t^  great  diamond. 

From  the  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  I  imagine  there 
is  no  question.  Undisputed  possession  extending  over  a 
hundred  years  must  constitute  a  legal  right  to  property  no 
matter  how  acquired.  But  this  is  not  quite  a  question  of 
legal  rights;  it  is  a  question  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
The  sovneignty  of  Indut  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British  into  tlw  hands  of  the  Indian  peoj^e.  Should  the 
Koh-i-Nur  go  with  it.  as  a  symbol  of  this  sovereignty? 
The  Indian  rulers  apprar  to  think  it  should.  Have  they 
any  justification  for  this  view?  Let  us  examine  the  facts 
so  far  as  they  are  known. 

The  Koh-i-Nur  has  wandered  far  in  the  course  of  its 
long  history  since  Babur  first  records  having  seen  it  in 
Agra  in  1526.  We  do  not.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  for 
certain  whether  the  Agra  Diamond  which  was  presented 
to  Babur’s  son.  Humyun.  by  the  fiimily  of  the  Raja  of 
Gwalior  was  the  Koh-i-Nur  or  not.  Some  authorities  refer 
to  this  diaoMnd  as  the  “  Great  Moghul.”  and  add  ”  which 
has  since  disapp^red,”  rather  an  unsatisfactory  ex{dana- 
tion.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  diamond  of  such  a  size  and  of 

a  value  which  defied  appraisement  would  disappear  with¬ 
out  trace  or  mention. 

If.  therefore,  the  Agra  Diamond  was  the  Koh-i-Nur. 
as  seems  {m>bable.  its  history  goes  back  at  any  rate  to  the 

end  of  &e  thirteenth  century  when  Ala’uddin  Khilji 
brought  it  with  him  to  Delhi  from  his  conquests  in  the 

Deccan,  and  gave  it  as  a  reward  for  faithful  service  to  the 
Gwalior  family.  In  1526.  the  latter  handed  it  over  to  their 
conqueror.  Humayun.  who  had  saved  them  from  iU-tieat- 

ment  when  his  victorious  army  captured  the  ladies  of  the 


family  in  Agra.  Babur  notes  in  his  diary  for  May  8tb. 
1526:  “Humayun  offered  it  (the  diamond)  to  me  wheal 
arrived  in  A^;  I  just  gave  it  him  back.”  A  filial  gestan 
and  a  magnificent  response,  tyincal  of  the  man  who  msdt 
it  There  are  not  many  of  us  could  have  resisted  sudi  u 
offer. 

A  few  years  later  the  Koh-i-Nur  resumed  its  wan¬ 
derings.  After  Babur’s  death,  the  newly  founded  Mogul 
Empire  fell  on  troublous  times  and  Humayun  was  driven 
from  the  throne.  He  fled  to  Pereia.  leaving  wife  and  famfly 
behind  but  taking  with  him  his  most  valued  possession. 
When  a  year  later  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  India  he 
(MPesented  it  to  his  host  and  benefactor,  Shah  Tahmasp  of 
Persia.  Since  Tahmasp  had  entertained  this  ^est  ri^ 
royally  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  had  equipped  him  with  u 
army  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Mogul  Emj^.  the  price  of  the  Koh-i-Nur  wis, 
perhaps,  not  too  high.  But  curiously  enough  Tahmasp  did 
not  seem  to  attach  much  value  to  it.  After  keeping  the 
diamond  for  only  three  years  he  sent  it  in  1547  as  a  present 
to  Nizam  Shah,  the  ruler  of  the  Deccan  in  South  India,  and 
a  fellow  Shiah. 

And  so  the  Koh-i-Nur  returned  to  the  country  of  ib 
origin  and  for  a  hundred  years  we  lose  sight  of  it.  It 
reappears  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century  when  Mir 
Jatida,  a  successor  of  Nizam  Shah’s,  present^  it  to  Shah 
Jahan.  fifth  of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  Once  again  the  Koh- 
i-Nur  came  back  into  the  possession  (ff  the  Moguls,  and  ! 
remained  with  them  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  But  as  in  | 
the  time  of  Humayun.  so  now  the  great  diamond  brought 
‘them  no  luck.  There  is  a  story  that  Aurungzeb.  last  of 
great  emperors,  had  it  set  in  the  Peacock  Throne  which 
stood  in  the  Hall  of  Public  Audience  at  Delhi.  This  mag- 1 
nificent  jnece  of  furniture,  the  jewels  alone  of  which  w« 
valued  at  twenty  million  rupees,  shone  resplendent  amid  its 
surroundings  of  marble  and  red  sandstone  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  I^lhi,  and  must  have  furnished  a  fine  setting  for 
the  Koh-i-Nur.  But  the  Peacock  Throne  was  doom^  to 
disappear  from  Delhi  when,  in  1738,.  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Persian  conqueror,  gave  the  city  over  to  his  army  to  loot, 
and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Mogul  dynasty 
“  changed  owners  in  a  moment.”  In  an  attempt  to  save 
the  Koh-i-Nur,  Muhahunad  Shah,  the  Mogul  Emperor  at 
this  time,  took  it  out  of  the  throne  and  wore  it  in  tus  head¬ 
dress.  Nadir  Shah  countered  by  holding  a  great  Duitar 

to  which  he  invited  the  unhappy  Emperor.  When  his 
principal  guest  was  safely  seated  beside  him  with  the 
Koh-i-Nur  blazing  in  his  turban.  Nadir  Shah,  as  a  mark  of 
high  courtesy  and  friendship,  changed  headgear  with  hina. 
The  story  is  apocryphal  and.  perhaps,  a  fable^  but  one 

would  like  to  tlunk  it  really  happened.  There  is  a  spice  of 
sardonic  humour  about  it,  and  as  a  |rieoe  of  cyni^l  and 

barefaced  thieving,  the  incident  must  surely  be  unique! 

Once  more  the  Koh-i-Nur  returned  to  Persia,  carrying 
iU-luck  in  its  train.  Nine  years  after  the  sack  of  Delbi. 
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Kadir  was  assassinated  by  his  infuriated  and  disloyal  army, 
•ltd  the  diamond  passed  to  his  grai^son.  Shah  Rukh.  who 
niled  in  North-East  Persia  until,  in  about  1750,  he  was 
defeated  and  blinded  by  his  rebellious  subjects.  Ahmad 
Shah  Durrani,  first  King  of  the  Af^ans.  hastened  to  Shah 
Rukh’s  assistance  and  restored  him  to  his  throne,  but 
removed  the  Koh-i-Nur  on  the  grounds  that  it  “  could  be 
of  no  use  to  a  man  who  could  no  longer  see  its  beauties." 

And  so  the  Koh-i-Nur  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
Afghans  to  whom  it  brought  no  happier  fortune  than  it 
had  done  to  their  predecessors  in  ownership.  After  the 
death  of  Ahmad  Shah,  swift  decadence  descended  on  the 
niling  house  of  the  Sadozai  Durranis.  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  their  Em{^  was  falling  to  {Meces  as  his  grandsons 
fought  among  themselves  for  possession  of  the  t^one. 

Amid  the  confusion  which  ensued,  one  of  the 
daimants.  Zeman  Shah,  secured  the  throne,  only  to  lose  it 
and  his  liberty  simultaneously  a  few  years  later.  He 
managed,  however,  to  smu^e  the  Koh-i-Nur  with  him 
into  prison  and  concealed  it  in  a  crevice  in  the  walk  There 
it  remained  for  some  two  or  three  years  until  Zeman  Shah 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  blinded  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  out  of  the  running  for  the  throne,  revealed  its 
whereabouts  to  another  brother.  Shah  Shuja.  who  was  in 
temporary  and  precarious  possession  of  what  was  left  of 
the  Durrani  Empire. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  in  1808.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
gtone.  the  first  British  official  to  have  dealings  with  the 
Afghans  or  ever  to  set  eyes  on  the  Koh-i-Nur.  was  received 
in  audience  by  Shah  Shuja  in  Peshawar.  The  normal 
procedure  f(v  the  presentation  of  a  foreign  envoy  at  the 
Afghan  court  was  at  that  time  most  peculiar.  “The 
ambassador  to  be  introduced  is  brought  into  court  by  two 
officers  who  hold  him  firmly  by  the  arms.  On  coming  in 
sight  of  the  King,  who  appears  at  a  high  window,  the 
ambassador  is  m^e  to  run  forward  for  a  certain  distance, 
when  he  stops  for  a  moment  and  prays  for  the  King.  He 
is  then  made  to  run  forward  again,  and  prays  once  more; 
and  after  another  run  the  King  calls  out  “  Khellut  ”  (a 
dress)  which  is  followed  by  the  Turkish  word  “  Getsheen  ” 
(begone)  from  an  officer  of  state,  and  the  unfortunate 
ambassador  is  made  to  run  out  of  the  court,  and  sees  no 
more  of  the  King,  unless  he  is  summoned  to  a  private 
audience  in  his  Majesty’s  closet.”* 

Elphinstone  objected  to  this  procedure,  which  was 
modifi^  after  some  negotiation  to  a  ceremony  more  in 
keeping  with  the  envoy’s  status.  In  consequence  he  had  a 
few  moments  in  which  to  take  in  the  scene  of  which  he  has 
left  us  a  vivid  impression.  In  particular,  he  makes  mention 
of  the  Amir’s  dress  which  had  the  ai^)earance  of  jewelled 
armour,  so  thickly  was  it  encrusted  with  precious  stones. 

ind  of  the  Koh-i-Nur  which  he  saw  worn  in  a  bracelet 
on  the  Amir’s  wrist  But  he  notes  the  general  impression 
conveyed  to  a  spectator  of  the  royal  court  as  one  which 
“  bore  less  the  appearance  of  a  state  in  fx-osperity  than  of  a 
splendid  monarchy  in  decay.” 

Elphinstone  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet.  A  few 

months  after  he  left  Peshawar.  Shah  Shuja  and  his  blinded 

.  brother  were  both  fugitives,  fleeing  amid  a  welter  of  con¬ 
fusion.  disorder  and  treachery  from  another  of  their  family. 
They  escaped  with  their  lives  across  the  passes  into  India, 


taking  the  great  diamond  with  than  hidden  amor^  tlyjr 
few  possessions.  They  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ranjit 
Singh,  the  crafty,  one-eyed  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  who  though 
he  trrated  them  as  guests  soon  learned  that  they  had  the 
Koh-i-Nur  with  them,  and  demanded  it  as  the  price  of  his 
hospitality.  When  Shah  Shuja  demurred.  “  a  little  torture 
skilfully  applied  to  mind  and  body,"  soon  caused  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  the  great  jewel  once  more  to  change 
hands. 

This  was  in  about  1818.  For  the  next  thirty  years  the 
Koh-i-Nur  remained  in  the  possession  of  tiie  Sikhs,  until 
in  1849.  at  the  close  of  the  Sikh  wars,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  conquerors  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  still 
destined  to  go  through  at  least  one  more  adventure  when 
John  Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board,  who 
was  entrusted  with  its  custody,  put  it  his  pocket  and  forgot 
all  about  it.  Fortunately  the  precious  thing  was  rescu^ 
by  Lawrence’s  servant,  who  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  glass 
and  kept  it  for  six  weeks  in  a  dilapidated  tin  box  until 
Lawrence  remembered  to  enquire  about  it!  And  so 
finally  the  great  stone  set  out  on  its  last  journey  and  came 
to  rest  almost  a  hundred  years  ago.  when  it  was  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  took  its  place  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Britain. 

There  it  is  and  there  it  had  much  better  remain.  If 
we  look  back  all  across  the  years  of  its  chequered,  dramatic 
story  no  one  seems  to  have  any  overwhelming  moral  or 
traditional  right  to  it.  It  has  passed  through  so  many 
hands,  twice  with  the  Moguls,  twice  with  the  Persians,  once 
in  the  hands  of  a  Hindu  Rajah,  and  once  possessed  by  a 
Ghilzai  chief.  Afghans.  Siklu  and  British,  all  have  owned 
it,  and  its  story  is  entwined  with  all  the  confused  romantic 
history  of  19th  century  India.  It  brought  but  little  fortune 
to  those  into  whose  hands  it  came  until  at  length  in  the 
British  regalia  its  power  for  ill-luck  seems  to  have  been 
frozen  in  our  cold  northern  climes.  If  I  were  Pandit  Nehru 
I  should  let  well  alone,  and  leave  the  evil  eye  of  the  Koh-i- 
Nur  to  sleep  on  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  Tower  of 
London. 

But  if  India’s  demands  become  too  insistent — why  then 
let  us  remember  that  the  Koh-i-Nur  is  ours  by  ri^t  of 
conquest,  and  that  Babur  once  valued  it  at  “two  and  a 
half  days  food  for  the  whole  world.”  Let  her  have  it,  if 
she  insists,  but  at  a  price— ;the  cancellation  of  the  British 
sterling  debt  to  India! 

*  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul — Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir,— May  I  be  permitted  to  subscribe  my  pro¬ 
found  admiration  for  the  dialectical  skill  which  five  years 
of  fMiofesstonal  journalism  have  pointed  Ma  Saw  Yin’s 
writings  and  to  express  a  hope  that  in  another  five  she  will 
have  negotiated  the  maze  of  oriental  perspective  and  b(- 

able  to  recognise  a  fact  when  she  sees  it? 

Yours  faithfully. 

J.  Cromarty-Tulloch. 

PishiU. 

Near  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 
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To  the  Editor  Eastern  World. 


Dear  Sir,— I  have  read  two  articles  in  toe  October 
issue  of  the  Eastern  World  entitled  “  The  Main  Problems 
of  India  and  Pakistan.”  by  Sir  Percival  J.  GriflSths,  and 

“  The  Faith  of  the  Sikhs.”  by  Yahya  Bakhtiar.  Unfoitun* 
ately.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  my  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  I  shaU  be  obliged  if  1  am  allowed  to  refute 

some  of  the  mis-statements  winch  Mr.  Bakhtiar  has  incor¬ 
porated  in  his  a^ments.  This  will  give  your  refers  an 
opportunity  of  judging  Mr.  Bakhtiar’s  case  against  the 
Sikhs  and  their  leaders  when  it  is  pruned  of  toe  errors  he 
has  utilised  to  build  it  up. 

Mr.  Bakhtiar  states  that  the  Sikhs  are  a  minority  in 
every  one  of  the  Punjab’s  twenty-nine  Disticts.  This 
statement  is  correct  if  it  simi^y  implies  that  in  no  District 
do  toe  Sikhs  number  more  than  h^f  toe  population.  The 
word  “  minority  ”  is  misleading  in  describing  toe  communal 
proportions  in.  for  examine,  the  District  of  Ludhiana, 
where  the  Sikhs  are  341,175  to  the  Muslim  302,482  and 
the  Hindus,  including  scheduled  castes,  166,678.  The 
word  “minority”  is  particularly  inept  in  api^cation  to 
the  situation  in  some  other  Districts  also,  because  vis-d-vis 
Pakistan  and  toe  possible  setting  up  of  a  Sikh  State  there 
is  and  always  has  been  complete  identity  of  purpose 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  In  areas  where  the 
Sikh  leaders  visualise  their  future  State,  the  laixl  is  in  fact 
already  overwhelmingly  Sikh  in  ownership.  The  trading 
class  is  Hindu  and  the  interests  of  the  Hindus  are  conse¬ 
quently  complementary  and  not  contradictory. 

Referring  to  toe  Boundary  Commission’s  award.  Mr. 
Bakhtiar  says:  “The  Commission  gaye  them  not  only 
those  Districts  where  Sikhs  and  Hindus  together  form  a 
majority  but  also  some  territories  with  a  Muslim  majority 
like  Gurdaspur."  The  sentence  quoted  has  mis-statements 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  must  have  been  known  to 
the  author  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  did  not  give  “them.”  that  is  the  Sikhs,  anything. 
Its  object  was  not  to  demarcate  a  Sikh  State  but  only 
Muslim  majority  areas  from  the  non-Muslim.  Mr. 
Bakhtiar  is  idso  not  right  in  stating -that  Muslim  majority 
districts  were  given  over  to  India.  In  the  case  of 
Gurdaspur.  the  District  was  split  up  into  tehsils;  Shakargarh 
with  a  Muslim  majority  whs  incorporated  in  Pakistan 
and  the  others  left  with  toe  Indian  Union.  The  same  thing 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Lahore,  where  the  tehsil  of  Kasur 
was  similarly  divided. 

Mr.  Bakhtiar  has  tried  to  pin  the  blame  of  communal 
killing  on  the  Sikhs.  He  describes  the  community  “as 
always  having  a  fanatical  hatred  against  the  Muslims” 
and  “their  leadership  having  evil  motives,”  and  even 
exciting  the  righteous  Mussulmans  to  kill  in  revenge.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cycle  of  killings  tells  a  different  story. 
The  riots  started  last  year  on  the  16th  August  at  Calcutta 
on  the  Muslim  League’s  “Direct  Action”  day.  From 
there  they  spread  to  Noakhali,  and  from  Noakhali  to 
Bihar.  In  none  of  these  {daces  are  there  any  Sikhs  except 
a  handful  of  taxi-drivers  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  The 
part  these  taxi-drivers  {dayed  in  rescuing  women  and 
children  of  both  communities  was  acknowledged  wi{h 
gratitude  by  toe  Muslim  League  Premier  of  Bengal.  TlSe 
first  time  the  Sikhs  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  killings 


was  early  this  year,  when  Pathans  of  the  N.W.F.P, 
inflamed  with  stories  of  the  killings  of  the  Mussulmnfc 
in  Bihar,  wreaked  cold-blooded  vengeance  upon  isolated 

villages  in  the  Hazara  District.  Here  they  out¬ 
numbered  the  Sikhs  by  about  100  to  1.  The  second  round 

of  killing  came  in  March  and  April  following  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Unionist  ministry  in  the  Punjab.  These  also 
took  place  in  the  Districts  of  Campbellpur.  Rawalpindi 
and  Multan.  Here  again  toe  victims  of  toe  killings  wo* 

exclusively  non-Muslim,  the  districts  being  oyerwhelming|)| 
Muslim  in  population.  What  inflamed  the  Sikhs  to 
retaliate  was  the  Muslim  League  leadership’s  decision  to 
remit  the  penal  fines  imposed  upon  offending  MusUn 
villagers  of  the  three  Districts  mentioned  above,  and  to 
release  criminals  accused  of  rape,  arson  and  murder.  Tk 
so-called  Sikh  rising  began,  not  after  the  British  bayoncU 
had  been  withdrawn,  but  only  when  the  intentions  of  the 
Muslim  League  leadership  in  toe  Punjab  had  become 
obvious  to  the  Sikhs.  The  question  of  opting  for  Pakistan 
and  leaving  their  life  and  property  to  the  tender  merries 
of  the  League  leaders  of  toe  Punjab  became  completely 
out  of  the  question  for  any  self-respecting  Sikh.  No  people 
are  known  in  toe  history  of  toe  world  to  have  left  their 
homes  and  their  property  except  in  face  of  death  and 
destruction.  This  is  what  the  Sikhs  have  had  to  do  since 
the  inception  of  Pakistan 

Yours  faithfully, 

Khushwant  Singh, 

4,  Sherrards  Park  Road, 

Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts. 

November  13th.  1947. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEaiON 

Indonesian  Agriculture 


(The  following  article  is  based  on  a  recently  ronductcd  suivty 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  van  Hoogstraten,  Director  of  the  Economic 
Affairs  Departmer^t  of  the  N.E.I.  Government  at  Batavia. 
Pn-war  production  figures  are  taken  from  N.E.I.  sources, 
while  war  and  post-war  figures  are  nosed  on  Republican 
statistics  and  estimates.) 


The  i»oductivity  of  native  Indonesian  agricultiue 
decreased  seriously  during  and  after  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Neglect  of  the  irrigation  system,  neglect 
and  destruction  of  crops,  lack  of  labour  and  equipment 
tie  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  this.  Others  are  the 
deterioration  of  foreign  trade  and  {»ice  level,  transport 
diflkulties  and  the  general  absence  of  order,  peace  and 
Mcarity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  recovery  of  actual  agri¬ 
culture — viewed  without  the  related  problems  of  restoring 
the  processing  industry  and  the  transport  system — wUl  not 
cdl  for  large  capital  expenditure.  Considerable  credits, 
however.  wW  have  to  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  live¬ 
stock,  seeds  and  equipment,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  people  in  the  firet  difficult  period.  Approximately  100 
ndDion  guilders  annually  will  be  needed  for  five  years  to 
idttbilitate  native  agrit^ture.  and  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
quirements.  mainly  to  be  spent  on  agricultural  imfdements. 
may  be  estimated  at  some  35  million  guilders  per  year. 

FOOD  CROPS 

While  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  figures  on  the 
food  production*  in  Java  and  Madoera  for  ^  year,  the 
feneral  imiHession  is  that  it  stands  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  figure.  In  East  Indonesia,  food  production  has 
nllered  less  than  in  Java  and  is  now  practicaUy  back  at 
pre-war  level.  Unfavourable  weather  conditions  in  1946. 
pvented  production  at  full  capacity  and  caused  great 
uses  in  tte  important  rice  and  maize  growing  area  of 
Sooth  Celebes  amounting  to  ISO  tons  of  rice  and  160.000 
tons  of  maize. 

With  new  irrigation  works  being  erected  in  Celebes. 
Soembawa.  Soeml^  and  Timor.  East  Indonesia  hopes  to 
F^uce  an  annual  rice  surjdus  of  noore  than  100,000  tons 
ritfain  ten  years.  Already  this  year.  South  Celebes  is 
npected  to  have  a  rice  surplus  of  20.000  tons  and  a  maize 
n^us  of  50.000  tons.  Also  Lombok  will  have  10.000 
tons  of  rice  to  spare.  Food  production  in  Borneo  and 

*  Paddy,  maize,  cassava,  batatas,  ground-rmts,  kedele. 

J 


Sumatra  hu  not  suffered  seriously  and  total  pnduedon 

can  be  taken  as  being  back  at  pre-war  leveL 
COMMERCIAL  CROPS 

The  following  table  of  values  and  quantities  expoitd 

in  1939.  gives  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  commercial 

crops  grown  by  native  cultivators  in  Indonesia. 

Exports  in  1939 

(tons)  (, 000  guilders) 

Rubber  .  184,947  92,705 

Coconut  products  (copra,  etc.)  ...  594,012  26,373 

Pepper  .  69,885  9.798  . 

Tea  ...  12476  9.753 

Capoc  (fibre)  .  19,653  7,732 

Coffee  .  32,058  5.405 

Cassava  products  .  159,500  5,122 

.  Areca  .  ...  57,735  4,090 

Ethereal  oils  .  2,237  2,220 

Nutmeg  and  mace  ...  ...  4,039  1,476 

Tobacco  6,176  1,269 

Rubber 

It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  production  capacity 
of  the  native  growers*  rubber  jdantations  has  not  decreased 
much.  Trees  have  been  felled  oh  a  limited  scale  only, 
and  though  the  plantations  have  been  neglected  in  many 
places  this  does  not  influence  productivity  in  the  case  of 
rubber.  Yet  actual  production  at  full  capacity  has  not 
been  attained,  mostly  because  of  shortage  of  tappers,  in¬ 
sufficient  spe^  in  the  supjdy  of  equifunent.  inducement 
goods  and  of  rice. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantities  exported  before  the 
war  and  those  sold  by  the  population  to  the  N.E.I.  Rubber 
Fund  after  the  war  is  given  below,  but  the  sales  figures  do 
not  represent  the  full  native  rubber  production  for  1946 
or  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1947.  Unknown  quantities 
have  been  smuggled  to  Singapore  and  other  {daces,  and 
the  export  from  Palembang  (Sumatra)  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Republican  Government  is  estimated  at  6,000 
tons  per  month  this  year. 


Average  export 

Sold  to  Rubber 

Sold  to  Rubber 

1937/40 

Fund  in  1946 

Fund  in  Janu¬ 

ary  to  August 

(tons) 

(incl.)  1947 

Sumatra  ^ 

...  126,247 

U41 

3,723 

West  Borneo 

...  39,8% 

24,777 

18,990 

South-and-South- 

East  Borneo 

...  34,904 

26,459 

8,092 

Total 

...  201,047 

52,477 

30,805 

Copn 

Copra  production  is  lagging  far  behind  its  full  capacity 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  rubber.  In 
West  Borneo,  which  before  the  war  exported  75,(X)0  tons 
annually,  coconut  cultivation  suffered  most — little  drainage 
having  been  apfdied  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The 
present  maximum  capacity  of  the  gardens  is  estimated  at 
60  per  cent,  of  pre-war.  and  full  restoration  of  cultivation 
in  this  area  will  take  10  to  15  years.  In  East  Indonesia 
the  {dantations  have  also  suffenxl  from  neglect,  but  the 
greater  daunage  was  caused  here  by  the  1946  drought  which 
will  have  its  repercussions  for  the  next  two  years.  Younger 
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trees,  planted  just  before  the  Japanese  invasion,  arc  now 
coming  into  iMX)duction,  and  after  1948  a  speedy  return 
to  the  pre-war  level  of  East  Indonesia’s  annual  production 
of  280,000  tons  may  be  expected. 


Sumatra 

Average  export 
1937/40 

...  134.000 

Sold  to  Copra 
Fund  in  1946 
(tons) 

Sold  to  Copra 
Fund  i  1947 

Borneo 

...  77,000 

13,800 

8,800 

East  Indonesia 

...  280,000 

76,000 

90,700 

In  Java,  the  coconut  fdantations  have  in  some  parts 
been  eliminated  because  the  trees  were  needed  for  wood 
supfdy.  Disease  and  pests  have  increased,  while  in  many 
(dantations  the  crop  is  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
coconut  sugar.  The  decrease  in  Java’s  copra  production 
capacity  is  estimated  at  IS  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
war  capacity.  Total  pre-war  coconut  production  in  Java, 
according  to  another  estimate, -was  ^mvalent  to  some 
500,000  tons  of  cppra.  Ten  to  fifteen  years  will  elapse 
before  gradual  rehabilitation  can  be  completed. 

Pepper 

If  pepper  cultivation  is  to  be  full^  restored  at  all, 
which  depends  on  the  future  price  level,  it  will  take  at 
least  10  years  to  achieve  (nie-war  productibn.  Provisional 
information  describes  the  main  pepper  producing  areas 
of  Lampong  as  having  completely  lost  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  their  vines.  Similar  reports  come  from  other  districts. 


Average  export 
1937/39 

Lampong  Districts  ..>.  36,000 

Export  1946 

(tons) 

Export  January 
-February  1947 

Bangka 

...  10,600 

, - 

— 

West  Sumatra 

...  2,700 

— 

- : 

Borneo 

...  2.840 

410 

— 

East  Indonesia 

2 

— 

Tea 

The  1939  export  was  12,576  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  Soekaboemi  area  Tjiandjoer,  (Java),  the  chief 
district  for  this  production,  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  {^nted 
area  has  been  uprooted.  The  rest  is  in  badly  neglected 
condition  and  has  been  allowed  to  shoot  up.  Present, 
production  capacity  is  estimated  at  about  one  third  of 
the  pre-war  capacity.  In  four  years’  time,  70  per  cent,  of 
pre-war  production  could  be  reached,  and  if  the  additional 
plantation  of  young  trees  were  resumed,  full  rehabilitation 
could  be  expe^ed  in  seven  to  eight  years. 

*  .  I 

Capok 


the  first  two  months  of  1947  were  still  extremely  snag 
(33  tons  for  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  months).  Ten  yeaii 
at  least  will  bo  needed  for  the  restoittiion  of  capok  cuki. 
vation— the  first  six  years  showing  only  little  increase  ig 
production. 

The  available  post-war  figures'  for  East  Indonesia  do 
not  represent  the  full  production  of  this  area,  as  conskkc* 
able  quantities  have  b^n  reseiVed  for  home  consumption. 
In  addition,  unknown  quantities  were  exported  from  the 
main  coffee  producing  districts  of  Sumatra.  Unconfirmed 
reports  insist  that  the  Japanese  showed  much  interest  in 
the  coffee  cultivation  in  South  Sumatra  and  that  i^ntatioii 
there  had  suffered  little  during  the  occupation.  In  the 
i^ampongs,  cultivation  is  supposed  to  have  actually  beea 
increased. 
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Average  export 
1937/40 

Export  1946 

Export  Januan 
-Feoruary,  1947 

(tons) 

Sumatra 

...  49,000 

— 

— 

Bali /Lombok 

600 

Celebes 

...  1,360 

329 

6 

Remainder  of  East 

Indonesia 

112 

In  Bali  and 

South  Celebes  cultivation 

has  suffered 

considerably  and  will  take  about  six  to  eight  years  to 
recover. 


Tobacco 

Little  information  is  so  far  available  regarding  tobacco 
cultivation  by  native  growers  during  and  since  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  only  figure  known  is  for  1943  when  the  area 
in  cultivation  is  reported  to  have  been  225,000  acres  as 
against  some  375,000  acres  before  the  war.  It  has.  how¬ 
ever.  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  about  three  yraii 
to  regain  the  |M*-war  level,  when  Java  exported  some 
10.000  tons  per  year.  (1937/40.) 

NutaMg 

Only  761  tons  of  nuts  were  exported  in  1946’ com¬ 
pared  with  the  iwe-war  export  of  about  7jOOO  tons.  The 
plantations  in  Banda,  the  main  area  of  cultivation,  suffered 
heavily  during  the  occupation  and  lost  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  planted  area.  An  estimate  for  the  whole  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  puts  the  total  production  capacity  at  no  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  level,  and  recovery  of  this 
crop  will  need  at  least  10  to  15  years,  owing  to  the  slow 
growth  of  the  trees. 


Of  the  pre-war  export  of  some  20,000  tons.  90  per 
cant,  ori^nated  from  Java,  the  remainder  from  Celebes 
and  Achin  (Sumatra).  Provisional  information  from  Java 
gives  30  per  cent,  of  the  trees  as  felled  for  wood  supply 
purpoKS.  and  the  rest  as  badly  neglected.*  Production 
capacity  is  reported  as  down  to  50  per  cent.  D^rease  in 
the  Celebes  production  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  total.  The  East  Indonesian  exports  for  1946  and 


Ethcnnl  Oils 

Information  about  present  conditions  is  scanty,  but 
it  seems  that  production  capacity  has  gone  down  to  about 
one  fourth  of  pre-war,  when  Indonesia  exported  over 
2.0(X)  tons  of  atronella  oil  per  year.  Also  here,  full 
restoration  will  take  about  six  years  and  only  a  slow  rise, 
in  {nxxluction  can  be  achieved  during  the  first  few  years. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  PAKISTAN 


by  Dr.  Oscar  Spate 


Mr.  DEVA*S  note  in  the  October  Eastern  World  is 
just  a  little  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  careless 
enough  to  transpose  his  agricultural  statistics  for 
India  and  Pakistan;  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  very  accu¬ 
rate  in  themselves.  He  gives  no  source  or  date  for  his 
figures — a  sin  in  itself—Wl  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
laceitain  upon  what  principle  he  h^  divid^  the  two 
major  provinces,  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  which  have  them- 
lelves  been  partitioned.  The  following  table  is  based  on 
the  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1938-1939.  the  latest  avail- 
aUe  figures  which  enable  us  to  break  the  provincial  totals 
down  into  districts.  Later  figures  would  probably  show 
some  scaling-up.  but  would  not  seriously  affect  the  ratios 
ol  the  two  Dominions,  which  are  more  important  in  this 
context  than  the  absolutes.  No  very  precise  accuracy  is 
daimed,  but  they  are  much  closer  approximations  than 
Mr.  Deva’s. 

(.000  acres) 


Pakistan 

India 

Jute 

2,225 

900 

Tea 

97 

640 

Rice 

...  18,966 

50,952 

Wheat  ... 

8,691 

18,089 

Yield  statistics  are  rather  unreliable  and  it  would  be 
a  pointless  as  well  as  an  inunense  labour  to  calculate  the 
outputs,  but  the  acreages  probably  give  a  reasonable  figure 
of  relative  strengths.  In  cotton,  figures  for  1944  (supplied 
by  India  House)  indicate  that  Pakistan  areas  had  about 


2.743.(XX)  acres  against  11.735.0(X)  in  India,  but  produced 
some  1,1I1,0(X)  bales  (400  lbs.)  against  2A27.0(X);  the  Indus 
basin  has.  of  course,  most  of  the  long-staple  American 
cotton.  To  round  off  the  picture,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Pakistan  has  about  10.000  square  miles  of  Reserved  and 
Protected  Forests,  against  some  70.000  in  Provincial  India; 
and  Eastern  Pakistan,  with  the  Sundarbans  and  the  Chitta¬ 
gong  Hill  Tracts,  is  better  off  than  one  might  at  firs^ 
suppose. 

On  the  mineral  side  Mr.  Deva  commits  the  singular 
error  of  leaving  out  the  largest  producer  of  chromite  after 
Baluchistan.  i.e.  Mysore.  The  following  figures  for  1944. 
which  include  States,  are  from  Indian  Minerab  (VoL  1. 
1947;  published  by  Geological  Survey  of  India). 

(.000  tons  or  galls.) 

Pakistan  India 

Coal  ...  264  25,863 

Chromite  21  19 

Salt  ...  465  1,400  (very  approximate) 

Petroleum  15,157  82,296 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Pakistan’s  oil  position,  and 
with  it  her  precarious  fiscal  position,  might  be  greatly 
strengdiened  if  the  hopes  of  really  significant  oil  in  Sind 
are  realised.  Later  and  better  figures  for  industry  are 
available  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Eteva,  but  as  they  merely 
blacken  further  the  already  gloomy  picture  of  Pakistanian 
economy,  we  may  let  his  pass. 
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With  Maj.-Gen.  Hartwell^  artick  in  the  'same  issue 
I  am  in  broad  agreement,  but  I  cannot  see  how  Pakistan 
can  have  httk  cotton  surfdus  to  export  when  she  has  about 
one-third  of  the  raw  cotton  output  and  hardly  any  mills. 
As  for  food,  given  a  rapid  return  to  normal  conditions  (I 
agree  a  very  big  demand!)  there  should  be  a  sizeable 
sur^us  from  Western  Pakistan.  The  immediate  prmpect. 
owmg  to  the  utter  disruption  of  Punjab  economy,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  much  of  the  Sind  rice 
suri^us  will  presumably  be  ne^ed  for  the  refugees  in  West 
Punjab,  who  will  protobly  represent  an  addition  of  some 
two  million  to  the  original  population  of  the  {xovince.  As 
for  the  canals,  the  only  system  affected  by  the  new  Punjab 
boundary — admittedly  a  very  important  one — is  the  Upper 
Bari  Doab,  the  upper  half  of  which  remains  in  India.  But 
the  area  served  by  the  Mandi  power  scheme— the  largest 
in  the  North-West — is  bisected,  the  actual  dam  site  bang 
in  India. 

On  a  long-term  view.  Western  Pakistan  has  the 
makings  of  a  well-found  state,  modestly  prosperous  but  not 
rich,  and  [nimarily  agrarian.  There  is  very  little  basis 
for  industry,  other  than  agricultural  processing,  and  even 
for  this  powCT  supply  will  be  difficult.  The  expansionist 
programmes  in  India  are  not  likely  to  leave  much  spare 
coal,  let  alone  the  costs  of  railing  it  from  Bihar;  and 
hydro-electricity  needs  more  capital  than  Pakistan  has 
immediately  availabk.  Most  of  the  really  useful  sites  are 
in  Kashmir,  the  possession  of  which  seems  essential  to 
Pakistan  economy. 

The  gravest  weakness  of  Pakistan  is  probably  the  utter 
disbalance  of  its  parts.  Eastern  Pakistan  has  about  one- 


seventh  of  the  360,000  square  miles  but  four-sevento  d 
the  70  million  people  (by  the  1941  Census);  a  density  d 
775  to  the  square  i^e  against  92  in  Western.  Dacca  Dhi- 
sion,  twice  the  size  of  Wales,  has  a  rural  population  of 
1.000  to  the  square  mile;  the  relief  of  which  used  to  be 
given  by  migration  to  Assam  is  now  by  hypothtiii 
excluded,  unless  there  can  be  an  agreed  transfer  of  Hindas. 
The  cultivated  area  per  person  in  East  Bengal  is  about 
half  an  acre,  and  there  is  hardly  any  scope  for  exf^nsm. 
East  Bengal  is  reckoned  just  about  self-sufficient  in  food 
in  fovourabk  years,  but  this  is  on  a  low  standard  eveo 
for  India,  and  then  inx)bably  only  attainable  if  jute  acreage 
is  restrict^.  As  for  industry,  one  simfdy  cannot  see  whm 
the  technical  cadres,  the  cafMtal.  and  the  power  for  jute 
mills  are  to  be  found.  In  short,  the  loss  of  Easttn 
Pakistan  would  probably  be  sheer  gain  for  the  rest. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  co-operation  with — and  ^ 
India  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  for  Pakistan’s  viabi%. 
It  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  but  none  the  less  true  on  ^elle^ 
tion.  that  to  let  Pakistan’s  social  and  economic  stnictme 
d^  or  topple  to  ruin  in  the  hope  that  it  will  cure  Musliins 
of  Pakistan,  is  not  in  India’s  interest  even  on  the  narrowest 
and  basest  material  calculation.  She  has  enough  sodil 
problems  of  her  own  without  adding  the  re-absoiption  of 
an  embittered  population  beaten  back  by  economic  priva¬ 
tion.  These  are  elementary  truths,  but  easily  lost  si^t  of 
in  the  heat  of  politics,  and  we  in  Britain  can  at  least  try  to 
help  by  endless  reiteration  of  the  oik' vast  over-riding  &ct, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  prosperity  for  either  DominioD 
unless  there  is  not  only  peace  but  the  closest  co-operatioa. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


JAPAN’S  TRADE 

F(rfk)wing  the  arrival  in  Tokyo  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Australian  Wool  Realisation 
Commission,  contracts  worth  millions 
of  pounds  were  expected  to  be  signed. 
So  far.  however,  the  world’s  greatest 
wool  producer  has  sold  to  Japan  only 
about  7.000  bales  of  second-grade 
wools  for  £200,000,  against  the  800,000 
bales  pre-war.  Al^ether,  Japan’s 
fomgn  trade  is  making  slow  ix’ogress 
and  few  contracts  have  been  signed  up 
to  now.  High  prices  are  blamed  for 
the  lack  of  export  orders.  The  Director- 
General  of  Japan’s  Board  of  Trade 
announced  that  Japan  would  trade  with 
the  sterling  area  on  the  barter  system. 
For  cotton  from  India  she  was  sending 
goods  in  exchange,  and  a  similar 
arrangement  wes  expected  to  be  made 
with  Australia.  Japan’s  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  overseas  agencies  for  exporters 
could  not  be  realised  until  after  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

CEYLON  RUBBER 

According  to  a  special  Rubber  Com- 
imssion.  which  recently  reported  to  the 
Ceylonese  Government  on  the  state  of 
the  indus^,  plantations  are  old  and 
have  deteriorate  since  the  war.  Estates 
were  overworked  during  the  war,  when 
C^lon  was  the  only  major  rubber  sup¬ 
plier  for  the  Allies.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  the  creation  of  a  Central  Rubber 
Commission,  consisting  of  the  Rubber 
Commissioner  and  five  departmental 
heads  of  the  Government.  A  service 
Wjoratory  should  offer  free  advice  to 
illfoctories,  and  smaU  holdings  should 
be  subsidised  to  improve  their 
machinery  and  the  quality  of  their 
products. 

CEYLON-SINGAPORE  AIR  SERVICE 
The  first  British  civil  air  route  between 
Ceylon  and  Singapore  was  opened  by 
B.O.A.C.  at  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
I  once-weekly  service,  leaving  Colombo 
on  Thursdays  and  Singapore  on  Satur¬ 
days,  and  is  timed  to  connect  with  the 
•eckly  service  between  the  U.K.  and 
Ceylon.  Jhis  new  trans-Indian  Ocean 
non-stop  journey  of  1,700  miles  takes 
hours  and  costs  £48  single. 


RELIEF  FOR  CHINA  1952.  Britain  has  not  driven  a  hard 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reUef  agreement  bargain  and  has  taken  into  account  the 
signed  by  the  U.S.  and  CUna  last  heavy  damage  suffered  by  Burma 
month.  $27,700,000  worth  of  u^ently  during  the  war,  which  her  Foreign 
needed  relief  commodities  will  be  Minister  recently  estimated  at  about 
shipped  to  China.  50.000  tons  of  £700  millions.  Burma  is  to  remain  in 
wheat  will  come  from  U.S.  resources  the  sterling  bloc.  Her  currency  notes 
and  43.000  tons  of  rice  will  be  shipped  in  circulation  are  now  Rs.  500  million 
from  Siam.  The  balance  of  the  backed  by  £10  miUion  worth  of  sterling 
granune  will  consist  mainly  of  medical  securities, 
supplies.  Demands  for  cereals  in  China 

are  so  large  that  the  above  quantities  PAKISTAN  COTTCm  CORPORATION 
will  not  meet  all  needs.  It  is  planned  The  Pakistan  Government  and  the 
to  distribute  the  U,S.  relief  cereals  Government  of  the  West  Punjab  have 
mainly  in  coastal  areas  which  will  agreed  to  form  and  finance  a  Corpora- 
relieve  rural  areas  of  sending  their  local  tion  with  an  initial  working-  fund  of 
supplies  to  urban  centres.  £4,500.000.  in  order  to  assist  factory 

owners  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  this 
BANKS  IN  JAPAN  year’s  cotton  crop  in  the  West  Punjab, 

Nine  foreign  banks  have  now  been  which  is  estimated  at  one  million  bales 
licensed  to  operate  branches  in  Japan,  and  valued  roughly  at  £22,500,000. 
They  are:  Bank  of  Indo-Oiina.  Hong  Shares  of  the  Corporation  will  be  divi- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cmpora-  ded  among  the  two  Governments,  the 
tion.  Chaired  Bankof  India.  Austr^  Habib  Bank  and  the  Australasia  Bank, 
and  China;  Netherlands  Trading  The  Pakistan  Government  are  also  to 
Society;  Netherlands-India  Commercial  introduce  a  compulsory  insurance 
Bank;  Bank  of  China;  Bank  of  America;  scheme  for  cotton,  and  it  u  hoped  that 
National  City  Bank  of  New  Yoric;  the  entire  crop  of  the  West  Punjab  will 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  be  ginned,  pressed  and  marketed  as 
Although  need  for  such  services  at  before, 
present  is  not  great,  qualified  banking 

firms  may  apply  for  entry  directly  to  CHINA’S  OIL  PRODUCTION 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  The  Chinese  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Powers  in  Japan  with  a  view  towards  which  controls  the  entire  Chinese  oil 
surveying  prospects  in  connection  with  industry,  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
restoration  of  Japanese  foreign  trade  on  Resources  Commission,  hopes  to  pro- 
a  limited  private  basis.  duce  this  year  12  million  gallons  of 

crude  oil.  18  million  gallons  of  petrol. 
INDORE  INDUSTRIALISATION  15  million  gallons  of  paraffin  oil  and 

During  the  financial  year  ending  Sep-  180.000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
tember  30th,  1947,  the  Indore  Govern¬ 
ment  granted  permission  to  start  44  MALAYAN  TIN 
new  factories  with  an  estimated  capital  Mr.  H.  S.  Lee.  leading  Chinese  tin 
of  £670,000.  These  include  plants  for  miner  and  chairman  of  the  Chinese 
the  manufacture  of  scientific  instru-  Mining  Association  in  Malaya,  recently 
ments  and  for  plastic  moulding.  stated  that  the  total  production  costs 

of  tin  production,  apart  from  {provision 
BURME^  FINANCES  for  depredation  of  machinery  and 

Conunenting  on  the  financial  aspects  of  depletion  of  reserves  is  now  270  per 
the  Anglo-Burmese  treaty.  Burma’s  cent,  as  compared  with  100  per  cent. 
Foreign  Minister  U  Tin  Tut,  who  also  in  1941,  while  the  price  of  tin  has  only 
holds  the  Finance  portfolio,  said  there  gone  up  88  per  cent  At  a  special 
was  nothing  wrong  with  the  Burma  meeting  of  the  Perak  Chin^  Nfining 
rupee.  “  We  shall  be  free  to  make  any  Assodation  it  was  stated  t^t  unless 
change  we  desire,  but  as  long  as  present  the  price  of  tin  is  raised  appredably  in 
arrangements  are  satisfoctory  they  will  the  near  future,  the  small  N^ayan  imx>- 
continue.”  Burma’s  total  debt  to  ducers  whose  output  constitutes  a  big 
Britain,  excluding  contractual  obliga-  proportion  of  the  total  output,  will  be 
dons,  amounts  to  about  £45  millions,  of  forced  to  cease  operations  with  the 
which  one-third  has  been  written  off  resultant  loss  of  dollars  aixl  damage  to 
by  the  British  Government,  while  the  the  Malayan  economy.  Tli^  views 
bidance  is  to  be  paid  in  easy  instalments  have  been  supported  by  Miners’  Asso- 
within  twenty  years  oommendng  from  dations  from  all  over  Malaya. 
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'  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

.  are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
.  V  CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  .  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
:  PRODUCED  FROM 

.  -  SHALES  and  CLAYS 

SPECIAUSED  MACHINERY  IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 

QUALI  FIED  E  NGI  NEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  3586  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  *  LONDON  *  S*WI 
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